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“WHAT NOBLER END CAN MAN ATTAIN, THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN?” 


A NATURAL WAY OF RESTORING AND PRESERVING HEALTH. 
Y “4 ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


For BILIOUSNESS or SICK HEADACHE, GIDDINESS, DEPRESSION 
of SPIRITS, SLUGGISH LIVER, VOMITING, SOURNESS of the STOMACH, 
CONSTIPATION and its evils, IMPURE BLOOD, SKIN ERUPTIONS, SEA 
SICKNESS, &c., ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT ” is the simplest and best remedy yet 
introduced. It removes by a natural means, effete matter or poison from the 
blood, thereby preventing and curing Fevers, Feverish Skin, and all Epidemics, 
and counteracts any errors of EATING and DRINKING. A pleasant beverage 
supplying the want of ripe fruit. 

WOR OF NOTICE.—PALPITATION OF THE HEART, 
caused by Liver Derangement and Indigestion, frequently mistaken for Heart 
Disease. A gentleman writes :—‘‘I have not had a return of my old enemy, 
palpitation, for nearly twelve months, as it was a constant trouble to me for 
thirty-six years ; and before, if I smoked either pipe or cigar, it would bring it on 
in a few minutes. I could never sleep on the left side ; now I can enjoy asmoke, 
and eleep as well on either side, If benefited to the same extent as myself 
“ENO’S FRUIT SALT” must find purchasers independent of any other 
properties it may possess.”’ 

INVIGORATING.—“I have used your Fruit Salt for many years, and 
have verified the statement that it is not only REFRESHING and INVIGORATING, 
but also invaluable as giving speedy relief in cases of Heartburn, Sourness of the 
Stomach, and constipation and its great evils. The thanks of the public are due 
to you for your uneeasing efforts to relieve suffering humanity, Long may you 
live to be a blessing to the world.”—BirtHe Hurst, Ph.D., Vicar, Collierley, 
Saint Thomas’s Vicarage, Amfield Plain, Co. Durham. 

HOW TO AVOID THE iNJURLIOUS EFFECTS OF 
STIMULANTS. — The present system of living—partaking of too rich 
foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an 
insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I would advise 
all bilious people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to 
exercise great care in the use of alccholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always 
dilute largely with water, Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, 
dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies, are all very apt to 
disagree; while light white wines, and gin or whisky, largely diluted, will be 
found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted 
for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; it possesses the power of reparation 
when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right 
track to health. A world of woes is avoided by all who keep and use ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT, therefore no family should ever be without it, 


Trade Mark: Fruit Salt, Fruit Saline, or Fruit Powder, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d, and 4s, 6d, 
Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ‘*‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 


-.G.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 


HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his improved PAINLESS method of adapting 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of 
your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name, Ss. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


FOR THE 
TOILET and NURSERY. Universaily admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMEBS. 
CERTIFICATES of EFFICIENCY and PURITY from the first Analytical Chemists of 
the day will be forwarded on application to 93, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, and in 
future will be issued with every packet. 
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Counsels and Encouragements for the-Earnest Enquirer. — 








Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D. NOT! 


“The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people A Neat | 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Courier, ‘ 


Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 64d., TI 


PRESSING. ONWARD: 


WIT 
EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. i 
“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 
“Tt is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a I 


safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book HC 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Courier. 


“We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 


al od The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
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May be secured by the use of 


KAYE’S WORSDELEL’S“PILLS., 
Which have for over fifty years been recognised as the 


BEST FAMILY . MEDICINE; 
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oi J. W. GREEN, 64, PATERNOSTER ROW, | 
ery On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. | 
NOW READY, PRICE I5s,, 
CONTAINING 
; Morning. and Chening Prayers for w Pear, 
. ARRANGED IN. THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS, 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Olergymen of the Church of England, 
7 Kdited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 
Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk. 
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« HOME FOR INCURABLE CHILDREN, 
33, MAIDA VALE. 
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If the young people in the enjoyment of health and vigour who read this book woud 
remember the crippled and afilicted children in the above Home, and out of gratitude to 
God for their good health, and the use of their limbs, would collect among their friends 5s. 2 
year, this Institution might enlarge its capabilities and minister to the comfort of thousands of 
these suffering children, for whom there is no provision in any Hospital or Home. 


Information may be had of L, S. LLOYD, Esq, Secretary, 33, Maida Vale, W. 




















FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


; i | AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour es ne sae 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
; Yr. Deak Srr,—I beg to inform you that after havin 
Pastry with less Butte tried with my confréres the various self-aérating senrdnas 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to ou inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 

I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


and (not destroying the Sugar -s make it known,— Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more ' G. Waxuiner, 
nutritious than that raised with "Frccrnational Eobtbition, Haves lots Tactron 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





. oe ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 

Bread may be made with it m & Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required _ is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is use d, as it is not = — Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
necessary g yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 








To make Bread.—7Zo every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxrmwa Powpzn 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DEY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the uswal consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxina Pownze; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into baile the 
sise of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Bold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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MAURICE GREY’S 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE BREAKING OF THE 
GOLDEN BOWL. 


Dr. ENDERBY arrived at the time he had 
appointed, and was much pained at the con- | 
dition in, which he found his old patient. 
He signified his approval of Thrale’s treat- 
ment, but:gave her husband only slight hope 
of her recovery. The first pressure of the 
blow had, however, already fallen upon Paul 
Wyecliffe.. From the hour his wife had been 
seized by sickness an aching foreboding 
had taken, possession of him, which he felt 
powerless to shake off, the more so perhaps 
that it was.consonant with a presentiment he 





had experienced some weeks before—the 
Sunday. night after Grace’s return from the | 
Manor. He had chid himself at the time as | 





VOW. 


BY MARY E. BEASLEY. 


care was how his soul might comfort hers in 
this its hour of extremity. He did not use 
many words, but those he did use were 
apposite and reassuring, and his unshaken 
confidence in’ their truth so manifestly 
evident that something of the same con, 
fidence was revived in. the listener. 

And then she bade him pray, and he 
prayed. 

“Not for me to get well—not for that, 
Paul.” 

“ I know, love,” he said, kissing tenderly 


| her hand. 


Again he did not use many words, but 
those words were prayer. He,asked as if 
expecting to receive, not with the vagueness 
of a duty performed probably to be barren 
of result: his request might not indeed be 








for a foolish fancy, but the fancy had never- | granted ; but he did not doubt that it would 
theless made him draw his chair nearer to | at least be heard and lovingly considered: 
hers, and gave a more than usual tenderness | As for his wife, he knew that the gloom 
to his voice and manner all.that evening. | eclipsing her soul was but temporary, and 
And then.it had to some extent worn away ;| that, if not. in this. life, in that which is 
for never since her coming to Chesterton | beyond, she would pass into the perfect 
had she seemed in better health than during | light. He did not theless fervently ask 
the last few weeks. But the first breath of | that it might be given her to do so here; 
illness, and that of a kind to which she had | but, had no sign come, he would, I think, 
been unaccustomed, had brought all his mis- | have believed and not fainted. 

givings back with more than treble force;| This had taken place earlier in the 
and, as hour by hour she became worse, hope | evening, when as yet there had: been some 
grew numb and paralyzed within him. He | slight hope of recovery, but it was now nigh 
prayed for her recovery, but with a kind of | upon midnight, and that little hope was 
passionate resignation, He felt that, should | gone. The dying woman and those around 
he lose her, part of himself would be/her knew it to be gone. A great change 
wrenched away ; but no less did he recognise | had come over. her in the last few hours. 
that the doom was upon him, and that all his | The pain had ceased, but she was ‘rapidly 
fortitude must, be summoned to bear it. becoming weaker and weaker. 

It was, close upon midnight when the| The anxiety. too had ceased, Paul Wye- 
medical:men. pronounced their patient’s case | cliffe’s prayer had been heard, and her soul 
hopeless. . She had. herself almost from the | was at peace. Peace, great peace, possessed 
first realized her danger, though not perhaps | him also, and gratitude so intense that it 
to its fullest extent ; but her frequent severe | seemed to absorb for the while all conflicting 
suffering seemed 'to admit only of intervals in | emotions, 
which she could dwell upon the possibility; She had lain for some time with eyes 
of the great change before her. It was an | closed, but with one hand in his. Grace was 
additional. grief to Paul Wyecliffe that he|on the further side of the bed. When she 
found her troubled, and timid, and shrinking | had a little recovered from the first shock of 
at the prospect of death. His darling wife, | finding she was so soon to be motherless, 
whose life had been so full of love and trust,} she constrained herself to calmness and 
must she not only pass through agonies of| composure. Following her father’s example, 
bodily suffering,sbut be, besides, tormented | she seemed determined to put aside her own 
by the demong-of doubt and fear? He) sorrow, lest those last hours of her mother 
forgot his own sorrow; his one absorbing | should be embittered by it, Dr. Enderby had 
XI 02 
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left by a late train, finding that his presence 
could be of no avail, and having another 
pressing case in hand. 

John Thrale was still in the house, and 
occasionally in the sick room by Mr. Wye- 
cliffe’s wish that nothing might be neglected 
to soothe the sufferer till the last. He had 
lately entered and was standing near the 
foot of the bed, watching with painful 
attention. 

Somewhat suddenly, Mrs. Wyecliffe 
opened her eyes, but her gaze, though 
opposite, was beside and far beyond him. 
Slowly she turned it wistfully on her 
husband, murmuring almost inarticulately, 
“ Kiss me, Paul.” She had a way of pro- 
nouncing his name that made it itself a term 
of endearment. Of other such terms she was 
pethaps sparing, but it was from no lack of 
tenderness of disposition. 

He bent down and kissed her, and those 
were the last words she spoke, though she 
looked towards her child as if making the 
same request, her lips remaining powerless. 

John Thrale could bear it no longer. 
When he saw Grace’s pale, quivering face, 
only two days since so glowing and joyous, 
bend towards her mother, he stole from the 
chamber and down the stairs into the 
deserted dining-room. His utter helpless- 
ness and defeat in the great battle he had 
been fighting oppressed him with a pang 
almost akin to guilt, though conscience and 
reason alike acquitted him. 

“Oh, my God, my God!” he ejaculated, 
half aloud, “if I could but have saved her— 
if I could but have saved her !” 

Then, seeing a tumbler of cold water on 
the table, he snatched it up and swallowed 
it to drive down the sobbing sensation in his 
throat. That braced him, and, as he put it 
down, his thoughts took a fresh channel. 

“Monstrous !” he muttered, ‘“‘ monstrous, 
that such a life should be sacrificed to their 
But as we know that Dr. Thrale was 
apt to be somewhat pungent in his language 
when strongly moved, we forbear to transcribe 
further. What he meant by “their” he 
explained more fitly on an after occasion ; 
though, as this story is not exactly the 
annals of the Chesterton Local Board, our 
readers shall be spared any precise detail of 
such explanation. 

After some little time he returned upstairs. 
When he drew near to the wide opened 
door he would have hesitated to enter, 
but Paul Wyecliffe silently beckoned him in. 
Grace was kneeling on the far side of the 
bed, holding her mother’s hand in hers, but 





he saw at a glance that Mrs. Wyecliffe was 
probably too far gone to return the pressure 
or to notice the warm tears that were falling 
on the already cold-growing fingers, 

“We can do nothing more,” he said to 
the Vicar, in that quiet undertone which is 
less piercing than a whisper ; “ she does not 
suffer now.” 

The latter only answered with a look of 
acquiescence ; but as the Doctor made a 
movement of again leaving the room he 
followed him, saying in a subdued voice, 
“You will not mind waiting, will you? I 
should like you to stay till——” And he 
paused. 

“Certainly I will,” replied Thrale. “I 
shall be in the dining-room if I am wanted.” 

‘* Thank you,” said Paul Wyecliffe, in the 
same tone, and returning to his dying wife. 
Though it had before been arranged that 
the Doctor should not leave, the artless way 
in which the Vicar had again asked him to 
stay, as if he were bestowing a favour by so 
doing, touched him keenly. He lay back in 
an arm-chair—physically he was very tired, 
for he had had no rest since the Thursday 
night. Now, in his utter weariness, he slept, 
though against his intention. 

It might have been half an hour, it might 
have been more, he thought—it was in 
reality much longer—when a step approach- 
ing awoke him. He started up and Mr. 
Wyecliffe advanced. He opened his lips, but 
they uttered no sound, and then, looking 
wistfully at the Doctor, he held out his hand. 
In his look and manner there was not only 
an appeal for sympathy, but an indefinable 
something which plainly said, “You loved 
her—you have done your best. The blame 
does not lie with you.” As John Thrale, 
grasping the proffered hand in both his, 
looked into the pale, noble face, he inter- 
preted rightly both look and manner. 

For more than a minute neither spoke ; 
then Paul Wyecliffe said, in a low, hoarse 
whisper, ‘“‘You were right—she did not 
suffer more.” Then, after another pause, 
and in a clearer tone, “I wanted to tell you 
not to reproach yourself. Dr. Enderby said 
you had done all that could be done. I 
wanted to thank you.” 

John Thrale swallowed a lump in his 
throat, and for a moment he felt speech to 
be impossible. He could only look grati- 
tude through the mist that was gathering 
into his usually clear eyes. 

“TI did do what I believed to be best,” he 
said at last; “but I cannot help torturing 
myself by thinking that I may have possibly 
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erred. I cannot see that I have erred, still] in one: he felt how he must fall short, but 


I may have done. But why should I distress 
you ?—this is my trouble, and yours is bitter 
enough already.” 

“ Nay, not bitter,” said the Vicar, with a 
quaver in his voice; “thereis no bitterness, 
Thrale. I have lost——"’ There he faltered 
and broke off, but resumed, after a short 
pause, “I cannot speak now-—I can only 
act, and there is much to do.” 

The Doctor inquired if he might be 
allowed to be of any use, and Mr. Wyecliffe 
was glad to give him one or more commis- 
sions to be executed in the morning. 

“‘T must go to my study now,” he added ; 
**T have letters to write for the early post. 
You will remain here, will you not, and take 
what rest you can on the sofa? You shall 
have breakfast as soon as you like—some of 
the servants will be up.” 

“Thank you. I will stay here if I am 
not in the way; but please don’t trouble 
about me, I shall go home to kreakfast. 
And if you should think of anything else 
that I can do, you will let me know?” 

‘That I will, but I shall perhaps see you 


| again before you leave ?” 





The Doctor assented, and the Vicar, 
closing the door behind him, crossed the 
hall into his study. John Thrale was not 
satisfied. He would have liked to ask Mr. 
Wyecliffe to bestow a little of the thought 
and care upon himself that he was ready to 
lavish on those about him; but with all his 
courtesy and sweetness of manner, there was 
a dignity that forbade any personal approach 
where he did not himself open up the way. 
However, that persistent thought and care 
for others assured him that Grace had not 
been neglected, and he was correct in his 
surmise. 

When Paul Wyecliffe had himself closed 
the eyes of his dead wife, his next thought 
was of their living child. He saw how still 
and pale she had become with a strange 
awe gathering into her face, He saw the 
shiver that passed through her frame, as, 
imitating his action, she pressed her lips to 
the unconscious forehead ; and putting his 
arm around her waist, he drew her gently 
from the room into one near that had been 
fitted up as a sitting-room for herself and 
her mother. There he bore with and 
soothed the passionateness of her grief, 
which, restrained as it had hitherto been, 
now burst forth with sudden energy. He 
caressed her, mourned with her, prayed for 
her—he could not be too tender, he thought 
—he that was henceforth to be both parents 








it should be from inability, not from will. 

And so, when he had somewhat soothed her, 
he made her promise that she would go to bed 
and try to rest. He saw that in spite of her 
sorrow she was overpowered with weariness, 
and that, if only permitted, this would gain 
the mastery for a while. He knew, too, 
that it was long ere she had tasted food, 
and he bade Ann take her a cup of tea. 
There was an affecting little interlude be- 
tween the servant and her young mistress, in 
which, however, Ann’s strong sense came to 
the rescue. 

“For master’s sake,” she pleaded, “ you'll 
do your best to keep well and not fret too 
much ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Grace; “and I pro- 
mised papa I would try to sleep, and I 
think I shall, for I am so tired, Ann—so 
very tired. I wonder how I can, though?” 
she broke out, in a tone of vehement self- 
reproach,—‘ I wonder how I can, and she 
lying there?” 

“Hush, hush, dear Miss Grace! Be sure, 
if she could speak, she’d tell you to think of 
your dear papa, and try to be a comfort 
to him, as you will be, I’m sure, and are 
already; but you can’t do without rest at 
your age, and if you don’t go to sleep you'll 
be little help to him to-morrow.” 

“T’ll try, then, Ann, I’ll try,” and Grace’s 
sobs died out in a long shivering sigh. 

“Shall I stay and sit beside you, 
miss?” 

“No, Ann—no, thank you. I am not 
afraid, if you mean that; how could I 
be?” she remonstrated; “but thank you, 
Ann, all the same. Shouldn’t you go to lie 
down too?” 

“Never mind me, miss. I’m more used 
to losing my rest than you, and it's different 
with me. ‘Try to sleep, dear Miss Grace.” 

“Yes, Ann.” 

But when the door closed, and Grace was 
left in the dark, her sorrow contended again 
with her weariness. “‘ Mother, mother!” she 
moaned, piteously, stretching out her arms 
into the void ; “‘ mother, mother!” And then 
gradually it seemed to her as if a presence 
filled and controlled the darkness. She was 
too tired to reason about it, but the feeling 
soothed and lulled her, and with the lulling 
came a growing unconsciousness, till soon 
she was quietly sleeping as, when a baby, in 
her mother’s arms. 

In the meantime Paul Wyecliffe, shut in 
his study with double doors closed, seated 
himself at the table, where writing materials 
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were always in readiness, to indite letters 
to those few near relatives who he told 
himself must at once be made acquainted 
with the sad news of his wife’s death. He 
did it in a halfmechanical, dreamy way. 
His spirit was fain to be with hers in the 
unshackled gladness of its new existence, 
and he had not dared yet closely to confront 
his own personal loss. But on his return to 
the actual he was quickly brought face to 
face with it. The last letter he had written 
from that chair had been to secure apart- 
ments at a house he and his wife had before 
frequented in a favourite situation at Grit- 
stone. She had sat near him, talking in 
her most cheerful strain, and full of pleasant 
anticipation. She had on her walking things 
at the time, ready to sally forth on the quest 
which had proved fatal to her. That was 
not two days ago, and where was she now? 
The remainder of his mortal life to its extreme 
limit must be passed apart. He had ascended, 
as it were, into the heights of sorrow ; he 
must now go down into its depths. Asense 
of heart-agony and heart-desolation swept 
over him. Brave as he was, nature com- 
manded, and at last he felt himself compelled 
to succumb. Burying his face in his arms 
folded on the table before him, he broke into 
sobs, low indeed, but of such intensity as 
seldom comes to the strong man to utter 
more than once or twice in a lifetime. His 
son’s death had been a great grief to him, 
but then he had still his wife ; now she was 
taken, and much as he loved Grace, he knew 
that from the immutable condition of things, 
rather than from any lack on her part, she 
could never fill her mother’s place. Yet he had 
been right when he had said that there was 
no bitterness in his sorrow. Two lives that 
had been one had been sundered, but great 
as was the agony of severance, it was alike 
unaggravated by the stings of remorse or the 
resistance of a hardened will. Neither was 
there a morbid consciousness of having in 
any special manner incurred the divine dis- 
pleasure. Paul Wyecliffe knew that he was 
in pain, and that by the will of the Supreme 
Father ; but he believed that by the same 
will his beloved one had been withdrawn 
into the rest of the blessed, and what to 
him was keen suffering was to her untold 
bliss. Still there must be moments when a 
sense of personal loss would distance higher 
considerations, and such had already arrived. 
Yet in a character like the Vicar’s the triumph 
of selfishness, even refined into the sacred 
form of grief, could be but occasional and 
short. Thus itwas now. Kinder influences 


speedily prevailed. The hard heaving of 
the breast ceased, and the sharp aching was 
soothed. Tender thoughts—half vision, half 
remembrance,—flitted across the weary brain, 
and the peace of the dying chamber brooded 
once more in the struggling heart. Gradually 
the consciousness became less conscious, the 
peacefulness more restful. The head still 
leaned on the arms, but the face was turned 
on one side away from the light. The eyes 
were closed, though now and then there was 

the quiver of some involuntary muscle about 
the finely curved lips. By degrees even that 

ceased, and Sleep, all uncourted, assumed 

the mastery over his unresisting vassal, 

causing him to forget for one short hour 

how Death, the twin brother, was holding 

carnival in that upper chamber over his best 

and his dearest. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A SAD RETURN. 


Mr. SyLVESTER did not spend a very pleasant 
afternoon when Philip Foster had left. He 
had twinges of gout all day; they still con- 
tinued, and in addition he had prickings of 
conscience. For Mr. Sylvester possessed a 
conscience, and he did besides care for his 
children—for none more than for Clare. Yet, 
despite the aforesaid prickings, he would not 
allow that he had been wrong; it was Foster 
who was toblame. What right had a man to 
make love to his daughter, his favourite 
daughter too, without even a hint to her 
father of his proceedings? It was only just 
he should be punished for his audacity. 

Yet he could not help remembering now 
that he might be punishing Clare as well. 
It was there that conscience would have a 
hearing. Clare had been silly, certainly, but 
then all girls were silly, pretty girls espe- 
cially ; and really she only deserved to be 
made a little unhappy for having treated Dr. 
Thrale so abominably, which he was quite 
sure she had done. Not that she would have 
been allowed to marry Thrale had she wished 
it; so had it been firmly settled in the 
paternal mind, Still that did not render her 
less culpable. She would no doubt soon get 
over this affair ; it was a passing fancy, and 
not much deeper than the other. 

And some one more suitable would present 
himself. Foster might be well enough off as 
a bachelor, but he was too poor to keep a 
wife, though he himself thought differently — 
a wife, too, like Clare, who had been used to 
every possible indulgence. It was only the 
man’s innate self-complacency that had made 
him dream of such a thing. It was evident 
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that he had come without the remotest idea 
of a refusal, and it really was a little satisfac- 
tion to think how thoroughly he was taken 
aback by it. 

Still it would not be very pleasant meeting 
Clare. He should not tell her that night— 
she would be too tired after her journey—to- 
morrow would be soon enough. But on 
second thoughts he had better tell Robert, 
and let him break it to her ; or Robert might 
tell Kate, and Kate might break it. Yes, 
that would be best. 

No one had called at the Manor all that 
Saturday, Mr. Sylvester’s return being hardly 
known as yet; and not in any byway had 
the news of Mrs. Wyecliffe’s illness reached 
the house. The girls, who were tired, were 
awaked from their slumbers, not. by the 
distant ringing peal which ushered in the 
Sabbath morning, but by the slow tolling of 
the bell. It was too early for a funeral, and 
a passing-bell was only occasionally rung at 
Chesterton, and that at the death of some 
more than usually important member of the 
community. As the sound therefore came 
borne on the hot east wind, it naturally 
elicited some comment and speculation, and 
the subject was again referred to at break fast- 
time. 

Soon afterwards the Captain strolled out. 
He shortly returned, his usual rather girlish 
colour subdued almost to pallor. 

“Isn’t it shocking ?” he said. 
you think is dead?” 

“T don’t know—oh, Robert! who ?” asked 
Katherine. 

** Mrs. Wyecliffe.” 

“Mrs. Wyecliffe !” repeated the father and 
daughters at once, in incredulous tones. 

“ Yes, it is quite true. I have seen Thrale— 
he was riding past the lodge gates.” 

“Poor Mr. Wyecliffe! poor Grace !” were 
the involuntary exclamations uttered as soon 
as surprise permitted. 

Shortly after Clare left the room, and Kate, 
who was not long in following her, found her 
crying in her bedroom. 

“Tam so sorry for Grace,” she said, as if 
in apology for her tears ; “it is so terribly 
sudden, and I like Grace so much—so very 
much. I shall never like Irmengard half as 
well.” And again Clare began to sob, 
though gently. 

Tears were an unusual demonstration with 
her, and Katherine was puzzled; for in her 
mind her sister's comparatively slight ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Wyecliffe and even 
Grace hardly warranted them. 

“We have been so happy,” continued 


“Who do 











Clare, checking herself, “and it seems such 
asad coming home. We were so happy— 
so very happy, Kitty,” she repeated, looking 
up at her sister with a tremulous smile. 

“I know you were, my darling,” said 
Katherine, putting her arms round her and 
kissing her, “ and so you will be again.” 

“ Kitty,” said Clare, with a blush, “ you’ 
know why I was so happy.” 

“T think I know pretty well,” said Kate, 
smiling ; “but why don’t you tell me all 
about it, Clary? because I may have made 
a mistake.” 

And Clare did tell her sister all about it, 
and how Philip Foster had settled to ride 
over to the Manor the day before at the 
latest, and how something dreadful must have 
happened to prevent him, or else he had 
been ; and if so, something else more dread- 
ful must have happened, or her father would 
have mentioned it. It was the latter, she 
thought ; for she was sure he looked strangely 
at her, and if she met his eyes he turned 
them away. 

“Oh, Kate, if papa doesn’t let me, what 
shall Ido? I shall never be happy again ;” 
and the poor girl began to sob afresh. 

Katherine comforted her as well as she 
could, but even she could not help reverting 
to Dr. Thrale. 

“Poor Clary,” she thought, “she begins 
to feel what it is to really care for any one.” 

Clare was a little relieved by having taken 
her sister into her confidence, and began to 
wipe away her tears, upbraiding herself with 
selfishness in fretting over her own trouble 
when she had just heard of her friend’s 
larger sorrow. 

“I scarcely slept at all last night,” she 
said, apologetically, “for I could not help 
fancying all sorts of things; and I felt so 
miserable this morning, it was all I could do 
to keep from crying at breakfast; then, 
when we heard so suddenly of poor Mrs. 
Wyecliffe’s death, it quite upset me. But I 
couldn’t pretend to you, Kitty, that it was all 
for that, though I am sorry, very sorry 
indeed. I don’t think I ever can sham any- 
thing again, there is no sham in him. He 
may have faults—I don’t know anything 
about that,—but he is all real, at any rate.” 

“T am sure he is,” answered Kate, warmly. 
“And papa can’t help liking him when he 
knows him,” she continued, consolingly. 

“Yes, but if he won’t know him,” objected 
Clare, sadly. $ 

Kate could not help thinking over certain 
passages in her own past life. It certainly 
was an admirable trait in her, that though 
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she had suffered in a quiet, unobtrusive 
manner, she had never indulged in resent- 
ment towards her father. But her mind 
was made up now—Clare should not be 
sacrificed if she could do anything to prevent 
it. Still, why should they suppose that every- 
thing had gone wrong, when as yet they knew 
nothing certainly? If Mr. Foster had been 
to the Manor, the news of his visit was sure 
to leak out, and she must wait till then. She 
tried to divert her sister’s thoughts by recur- 
ring to Grace and her trouble. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice, Clare, to send her 
some flowers? they have hardly any to signify 
in that little garden, though it is better than 
it was in Mr. Thurifer’s time.” 

“Flowers !”” repeated Clare, surprised, and 
not understanding the drift of the proposal. 

“Yes, dear, she will like some flowers, I 
dare say. You know what for?” 

“Oh!” said Clare, slowly, as Katherine’s 
idea dawned upon her ; “ and there are some 
beautiful ones in the conservatory. I went 
in just after breakfast, before Bob came back 
with the sad news.” 

“Yes, and let us send some of those large 
white lilies. They were in bud when they 
all called that last time, and I remember 
poor Mrs. Wyecliffe saying that they were 
always one of her favourite flowers, and how 
they reminded her of the pre-Raphaelite 
pictures of the saints. And he said nothing— 
only looked with that earnest, tender, defe- 
rential look he had for no one but her—not 
even for Grace, I think ; and I remember I 
fancied him saying to himself that she was 
his saint. Yes, I should like very much to 
send some of the lilies.” 

“‘ Let us go down and ask papa if Wilkins 
may go over. You ask, Kate, and I will 
meet you in the garden—we can’t go to 
church this morning.” 

“We might go this afternoon to Free- 
thorpe. I will see what papa and Bob are 
going to do.” 

When Clare, however, in her delicate 
muslin and white quilled hat (just then the 
latest garden fashion) reached the lawn, she 
suddenly came upon her father and brother. 
Mr. Sylvester was speaking, but he stopped 
somewhat abruptly on seeing her. He was 
not slow to mark the traces of tears in her face. 

“You will be sorry for Grace, my dear,” 
he said kindly. 

“Yes, papa, very,” was the reply, Clare 
feeling herself half a hypocrite. 

“We have settled not to go to church this 
morning,” continued Mr. Sylvester, “ it will 
be painful to us all, I think.” 


“ Kate thought we might go to Freethorpe 
instead in the afternoon.” 

“By all means; you can have the wag- 
gonette if you like, my love.” 

Just then Katherine appeared, and her 
father again repeated his offer. 

As Clary likes,” was the reply, “ but the 
way is shady. I don’t think it will be too 
hot to walk. Papa dear,” continued Kate, 
putting her arm coaxingly in his, and leading 
him a few steps from the others, and then 
she proffered her request about the flowers. 

“ Certainly, my dear—Wilkins shaligo. I 
am glad you thought of it. You will write a 
little note to Grace, will you not—just a 
little note? To-morrow we will leave 
cards.” 

Katherine had previously intended to write 
the note ; and after she and Clare had culled 
unsparingly the choicest and most suitable 
flowers of hothouse and garden, she went in 
to do so. It was sympathetic, but short and 
simple, and concluded by asking Grace’s 
acceptance of the flowers with the most 
delicate intimation of the service for which 
they were proffered, begging her at the same 
time not on any account to trouble herself to 
write. Wilkins had directions to inquire 
after Mr. Wyecliffe and Miss Wyecliffe, but 
not to wait. 

The next morning, however, a touching 
little letter came from Grace by post. 

“ Papa and I thank you so much for the 
flowers,” it said, ‘‘especially for the large 
white lilies ; for, though many of the others 
are more rare and perhaps more beautiful, 
they were among our darling’s very favourites, 
and there are none we prize so much. You 
cannot think how sweet and peaceful and 
saint-like she looks with them lying on either 
side. Papa himself took them and put them 
there.” 

“Poor Mr. Wyecliffe! I am so glad he 
liked our sending them,” said Clare, reading 
over her sister’s shoulder with somewhat 
dimmed eyes. 

“Oh dear!” said Kate, putting down the 
letter, “ what a world of sorrow this is!” 

“ Oh, Kitty, if you begin like that what's 
to become of me?” 

“JT won't, then. I’m sure there’s plenty to 
do. I’ve been idle so long. To begin with, 
—but here’s papa coming to breakfast, and 
positively Bob too!” 

Mr. Sylvester had taken advantage of the 
family absence from church on the previous 
morning to have a /éfe a déte with his son. 
He had been by no means enthusiastic over 
his congratulations, but, as he had made up 
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his mind not to oppose the marriage with 
Irmengard, he preferred husbanding his re- 
sources and keeping him in tolerable humour 
that he might take his view of Clare’s engage- 
ment. The Captain, however, did not con- 
ceal his dismay on hearing of Foster's dis- 
missal. He had all along looked upon him 
as such a very eligible match for Clare, that 
he was almost stunned at the step taken by 
his father. 

“T had no idea,” he said, “that you could 
have objected to it. I thought you took 
quite a fancy to Foster the day he was here. 
I have heard a good deal about him from 
different people, and so has Mr. St. Albans, 
and I can assure you he is unusually liked 
and thought well of.” 





“Oh yes—a good sort of fellow, and use- 
ful enough in his way. That is perfectly 
different from his being a proper person 
to marry your sister. Ishould have thought 
you would have had the sense to see 
that.” 

“Still the question is not that of her 
marrying Thrale, but Foster,” replied the 
Captain, imperturbably. 

“T tell you, sir, there is no question about 
it,” replied Mr. Sylvester, angrily ; “and I 
beg you will not mention the subject to me 
again. You had better let your sister know, 
or, if you like, you had better let Kate know, 
and she will tell her.” 

“T think, sir, you had better take Clare in 
hand yourself. Your arguments will be more 


The Captain, who had been luxuriating in| convincing than mine,” remarked Robert 


a kind of pre-matrimonial honeymoon, felt 
quite tender over Clare’s interests. 

“So Mr. St. Albans has been making 
inquiries,” retorted Mr. Sylvester. ‘It was 
very disinterested of him ; or perhaps he had 
not quite decided as to his future son-in-law,” 
he added, bitingly. 

“Perhaps not, sir,” replied the Captain, 
coolly, but with a delicate appreciation of his 
father’s sarcasm as directed to himself. “TI 
quite agree with you; it is possible that, 
though I may have a few thousands more, Mr. 
St. Albans might have preferred Philip Foster 
to me, if he had given him the chance—many 
would have done, no doubt, It is very lucky 
for me, as well as for Clare, that matters have 
taken the turn they have done. That’s how 
I look at it, sir,” added Robert Sylvester, 
with a little laugh, ‘and I’m sorry you don’t 
view it in the same light.” 

“ Tt’s absurd, Clare marrying at all! ” broke 
in Mr. Sylvester, growing irate. 

“Why, you wouldn’t have her an old 
maid ?” protested the Captain. 

“ At present ; I mean—you know perfectly 
well what I mean, only you choose not to 
understand.” 

“T don’t see that she need be married 
just at present ; but really you will think 
twice before you refuse to let her be engaged 
to Philip Foster?” 

“Some twenty years hence, when you come 
to be a father, sir, you won’t care to let your 
daughter be snapped up by the first man who 
asks for her.” 

“Oh! but other people would have asked 
if they had dared—Thrale, for instance.” 

“Oh yes, Thrale, if you call him anybody.” 

“Thrale is a very good sort of fellow. I 
thought you were quite one of his ad- 
mirers.” 























Sylvester, composedly. 
“T will, then,” responded his father, 


grimly; and he walked off, not to go to 
Clare, however, but to fight the battle over 
again in his own mind. “I had no idea that 
Bob had so much pluck,” was his first cogita- 
tion—quite a different one from what the 
Captain would have supposed, whowas afraid 
he had only irritated his father and made 
matters worse. “I believe I am an old fool 
after all,”” was his second; “ but how can I 
tell the fellow to come back after what I said 
to him yesterday? It’s all nonsense—girls 
breaking their hearts. Clare will soon get 
over it. These love affairs are enough to 
drive any man out of his senses and off his 
guard. There’s Robert been as good as en- 
gaged twice within the last three months ; and 
here’s Clare, who has been keeping Thrale 
just at ell’s length the last half-year, goes and 
engages herself to this Foster, without even 
a hint to her father! That is the fashion, I 
suppose, now-a-days, and a pretty fashion 
too!” 

Mr. Sylvester, however, could not make 
up his mind to put his threat into execution, 
and himself inform Clare of what he had 
done. He sulked,and would not go to 
church that afternoon, leaving Robert to ac- 
company his sisters to Freethorpe. In the 
evening the Captain got hold of Kate alone, 
and told her everything. She had not been 
without her suspicions. ‘ 

“My belief is,” said her brother, “if 
we hold hard the governor will give in. As 
to telling Clare, I wouldn’t yet, if I were 
you. Foster may give him another chance 
by letter, perhaps, and then we must try to 
get him to be more reasonable.” 

Foster, however, thought it more prudent 
not to give the irate old gentleman another 
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chance for the present. As he rode home 
he admitted to himself that Mr. Sylvester had 
decidedly and ignominiously refused him his 
daughter's hand, though he had been too 
stunned to thoroughly realize his position at 
first. He was not faint-hearted, but it would 
be useless for a while at least to encounter 
such ‘another storm of opposition as the one 
he had just experienced, even vid the post. 
He chose rather to write to Clare’s brother ; 
and so on the Tuesday morning a letter came 
for the Captain, which, as he read it, caused 
Mr. Sylvester to look suspiciously, and 
Katherine anxiously, while Clare turned pink 
and white by turns, and sat making vain at- 
tempts at swallowing her breakfast. At last 
in despair she laid her knife and fork over 
the viands with which Mr. Sylvester had pro- 
vided her plate—morsels chosen especially 
to tempt her delicate appetite. This kind 
father was willing to lavish everything upon 
her-—food, clothing, servants, horses, car- 
riages, and friends,—all that was in his power 
to procure—his own love, too, as he esteemed 
it—everything except that one thing she 
cared for most—his consent to her accepting 
the love of the man whom she loved. 

Poor Clare! she laid down her knife and 
fork, looked a minute or two into her plate, 
and then very quietly rose and left the room, 
The real truth had come out the night 
before when she and Kate had gone to their 
chamber ; and Mr. Sylvester himself had felt 
a little frightened at her white face when she 
had come downstairs, and the mechanical 
way in which she had kissed him. Just then 
he remembered that a few years ago she had 
been subject to fainting fits of a somewhat 
serious character, though he had hoped that 
with increasing strength she had quite re- 
covered from them. He knew nothing, how- 
ever, of the little scene at Hawthornden. 

“Your sister does not seem well this 
morning,” he remarked, addressing his eldest 
daughter, 

“She is not likely to be well,” replied 
Kate, with some asperity ; “she never slept 
till after daylight.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” said her father ; “you girls 
are foolish enough to believe anything. 
What should she lie awake for ?” 

“That I think you know as well as I, 
papa,” was the reply ; and there was a quiver 
of indignation around Katherine’s mouth as 
she spoke, and a flash of reproach in her 
eyes, which were all the more unpleasant to 
her father, that such a manifestation as re- 
garded himself was of rare, almost unprece- 
dented occurrence. So saying, she rose, 





adding, “I will go to Clare; she might have 
another fainting fit.” 

* Another! What does she mean?” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Sylvester, angrily, but anxiously, 
turning to his son as his daughter left the 
room with more than usual stateliness. 

‘‘Oh, she had one when we were in Scot- 
land,” answered the Captain. 

‘‘ And, of course, that is one of the things 
you supposed did not concern me, as you 
never mentioned it in your letters ? ” 

“It was only two or three days before we 
came home,” replied Robert. “ This is a 
letter from Philip Foster,” he said, after a 
pause. “TI should like you to read it, sir.” 

“IT beg to decline the honour,’ was the 
curt reply; and Mr. Sylvester took up the 
Standard and opened it. He had hardly 
done so before a bell hastily rung caused 
him to put it down and leave the room. 
Conscience was probably again at work, or 
that simple ring would not have made so much 
impression. He was quickly upstairs, only 
preserving his dignity sufficiently not to run. 
The maid was just entering his daughter’s 
chamber. 

“‘Ts anything the matter?” he asked. 

‘Oh, if Miss Clare hasn’t fainted!” was 
the answer, ejaculated rather as a safety- 
valve to the speaker’s surprise than for the 
benefit of the questioner. Mr. Sylvester 
walked straight into the room. 

Clare, on reaching it, had struggled to the 
sofa, and then gone off into a dead faint. 
Kate had come just in time to prevent her 
from falling on the floor, and, after ringing the 
bell, had succeeded in getting her into a 
nearly horizontal position. 

“Better send for Thrale, my dear,” sug- 
gested Mr. Sylvester, after a moment or more 
had been spent in the application of remedies 
usual in such cases, though with little apparent 
effect. 

Katherine’s first impulse, which had been 
that of anger, died into pity, as, glancing at 
her father, she noticed that he was trembling 
visibly, and was nearly as white as his younger 
daughter. 

* As you think best, papa,” she answered ; 
“but I hope Clare will soon come round. 
Please open the dressing-room door,” she 
added, “and all the windows as wide as pos- 
sible.” She was herself not altogether free 
from alarm. 

Mr. Sylvester, having obeyed her injunc- 
tions, quickly returned to the couch. 
Shortly, however, Clare heaved a deep sigh, 
and before long opened her eyes, to find 
herself the centre of an anxious group, in- 
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cluding even the Captain, who, finding that 
something was amiss, had presented himself 
on the scene, and had been momentarily 
disturbed from his usual equanimity. When 
reassured of his daughter’s safety Mr. Sylves- 
ter proposed to leave her to her sister and 
the maid, as she would be better quiet. 

“ TI think I shall send for Thrale, Robert,” 
he said, descending the stairs with his son. 
“T don’t at all like the return of these faint- 
ing fits.” 

“You know best, sir,” rejoined the Cap- 

tain, in tones of polite sarcasm. “I should 
not have thought that Thrale would be of 
much use in a case of this kind.” 
_ The unmistakable meaning of the reply 
incensed the old gentleman, and effectually 
extricated him from the milder mood into 
which he had fallen. 

“TI am obliged to you,” he said, turning 
full round upon Robert. “I understand the 
inference you wish me to make. But perhaps 
I had better inform yon at once that I am 
not going to be bullied either by Kate or 
yourself into a decision contrary to my 
judgment. And you will please both of you 
to bear in mind,” he continued, with some 
dignity and apparent show of right, “that I 
am quite as likely to have your sister’s interest 
at heart as you are yourselves. Have the 
goodness to tell Wilkins to be ready,—I shall 
certainly send for Thrale.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE HERO AFTER ALL, 


Mr. Wyec.irreE had asked only a few near 
relations to his wife’s funeral, knowing that 
she, equally with himself, would have disap- 
proved of aught savouring of ostentation. 
But, out of respect to him or to her, uninvited 
friends came from a distance ; and he was 
amazed at the number of seif-constituted 
mourners, resident in Chesterton and _ its 
neighbourhood, who had assembled at the 
Vicarage gate to join the cortége so soon as 
it should set out. More than a quarter of a 
mile had to be passed before reaching the 
cemetery, yet through all the route shutters 
were Closed and blinds down. Many who 
would not have obtruded themselves into the 
procession stood in groups on the pavement 
with grave faces and bare heads. Others col- 
lected in an avenue at the gates of the ceme- 
tery, which were reached through the poorer 
part of the town, and were near to the former 
site of the ill-fated Thatch Row. Not a few 
of those eager, sympathetic, tearful: faces be- 
longed to either the former denizens of the 
Row or to dwellers in places of not much 
better repute. Some among them had never 


set eyes on the Vicar’s wife, but they knew 
that, in that brief respite of health that had 
been permitted her, she had visited one of 
them in trouble, and going back to her home 
had sickened and died; and their hearts, 
though sin-worn and woe-worn, were not so 
hardened as not to be touched to the core. 
A larger number knew the Vicar’s daughter, 
and nearly all the Vicar himself. There were 
few, if any, to whom he had not spoken a kind 
word, and it was for the living, perhaps, more 
than for the dead, that the tide of sympathy 
was fullest. It would have been obvious to 
almost any one that a far deeper feeling than 
curiosity had convened that strange assem- 
blage, and a less sensitive nature than Paul 
Wyecliffe’s would have divined its secret. The 
discovery that he had gained the affection of 
his people to a degree that he had never be- 
fore attempted to realize was no mean conso- 
lation to him even in that sorrowful moment. 

It fell tothe lot of Herbert Etheridge, to- 
gether with an old friend of the Wyecliffes 
from Basville, to read the burial service. John 
Thrale was among those that attended by 
special invitation. As the coffin was being 
lowered into the grave he was not far from 
where Paul Wyecliffe stood with his daughter 
leaning on his arm. Neither scarves nor 
hoods were worn by the mourners, but Grace’s 
face was only dimly seen through her thick 
crape veil. During the greater part of the 
service she had remained very quiet. If she 
had shed no tears it was not altogether owing 
to self-control. She had already shed so 
many that their spring seemed for a time 
exhausted, and she was undergoing another 
and severer phase of grief. But now John 
Thrale, raising his eyes, saw her shudder per- 
ceptibly from head to foot, and cling tighter 
to her father’s arm. He pressed her hand 
closer to his side, and there was a momentary 
spasm of lip and nostril as the dull thud of 
the earth fell on the coffin. Then he stepped 
with Grace close to the edge of the grave; 
his head and his eyes were downward, and an 
absorbed expression was gathering into his 
face. Bared he stood in the rays of a hot 
August afternoon, but there was other glow 
on his features than that of the sunlight. Many 
glances were directed towards him, yet he did 
not seem to know it. One present said to 
Grace in after years, “ Your father never 
preached a nobler sermon than when he stood 
by your mother’s grave. He had told us of 
faith, and love, and hope; then we realized 
how strong they were in his own soul. If 
that were religion, it must be worth something 
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But the service was concluded now, and 
less interested mourners drew back, while 
husband and child peered with a longing fare- 
well look into the narrow chamber that con- 
tained the bodily remains of their dear one. 
Once more John Thrale glanced as he stepped 
aside. Grace had lifted her veil, that it might 
not come between her and the still separating 
coffin. Her face was tearless, but paler even 
than on the night he had last seen it. Years 
seemed to have passed over it during that 
one week. ‘The unwonted delicacy, with the 
access of more matured thought and feeling 
in the expression, had brought out in stronger 
force than before the likeness to her dead 
mother. For the first time John Thrale ad- 
mitted to himself that it was a beautiful face, 
and the memory of it surrounded with the 
black drapery lingered with him somehow, 
he hardly knew why, and soothed him in a 
time of restlessness and trial. 

To explain the nature of the trial alluded 
to we must go back a few days in our history. 
On the previous Tuesday, the Doctor had 
received a letter from Mr. Sylvester, - stat- 
ing that his younger daughter was unwell, 
and that he should be obliged to him to call 
if convenient that afternoon. Had it not 
been for that chance meeting with Philip 
Foster riding home from the Manor, and the 
knowledge that he had been travelling with 
Clare in Scotland, the little quickening of 
pulse that ensued on perusing the note might 
have been of a more pleasurable character. 
As it was, it came into the reader’s mind that 
he had never before been sent for to attend 
Clare, and that he would not have been sent 
for now had not her cautious father supposed 
her to be utterly beyond any danger which 
might accrue from the necessary intimacy be- 
tween physician and patient. Such remain- 
ing doubt, therefore, as he had persuaded 
himself to entertain of her being engaged to 
Foster was rudely disposed of. Yet, painful 
as it would be to him, he longed to see her. 
He did not think much of her illness. Per- 
haps the excitement of overmuch happiness 
had brought it on. On arriving at the Manor 
he was shown into the library, where Mr. 
Sylvester explained to him that his daughter 
had some years before been subject to faint- 
ing fits—how he had hoped that she had re- 
covered from them, but how she had had a 
return—one that morning, and one only a 
few days previously in Scotland. 

‘“* Had she been over-fatigued ?” 

“She had said not, but young people were 
slow to confess any imprudence of that kind.” 


Doctor would have liked to ask, but as that 
would have been too awkward a question, 
he oniy requested permission to see his 
patient. He was shown into the pretty 
morning-room where the sisters spent the 
greater part of the day when following their 
own indoor pursuits. Katherine was seated 
at a table, filling up one of her latest sketches, 
while Clare, who had been lying on a sofa, had 
risen on hearing his approach, and joined her 
sister. Mr. Sylvester Jeaving the room, Kate 
bade the doctor to be seated, placing him a 
chair next to Clare’s. During the interview 
that followed he made, as he supposed, a dis- 
covery. He was nearly sure that Clare was 
not engaged to Foster, and he came to the 
conclusion that her father in some way was 
the impediment to her being so, He wasalso 
tolerably satisfied as to the physical cause of 
the fainting fit. ; 

“T believe Miss Sylvester to be suffering 
from feeble action of the heart,” was his some- 
what pitiless report on returning to the 
library. ‘*There is no immediate danger, 
but it is important that she should be 
kept free from agitation—painful agitation 
especially.” 

As he said this he met Mr. Sylvester's eyes 
with a look so searching—almost stern, that 
the old gentleman winced visibly, and the 
Doctor went away fortified in his surmises. 

Mr. Sylvester reflected that he had never 
known him so disagreeable, and that he was 
sorry he had sent for him. He believed that 
he had chosen to consider him as implicated 
in Clare’s fainting fit, and was inclined to be- 
wail himself as a much injured father. 

Two days after the doctor called again, but 
found no radical improvement in his patient. 
Clare in her own misery thought little probably 
of the mental torture her physician was under- 
going on her account, though Kate guessed 
at it and pitied him. It was only bya strong 
effort of self-control that he was prevented from 
being drawn on the one hand into too great 
a show of sympathy, or, on the other, from 
flying off into an unnatural rigidity. His 
observations, however, ratified his previous 
opinions both with regard to the nature of 
Clare’s illness and to the immediate cause of 
its prolongation. He was resolved now that 
he would take means to sound her case to its 
depths, and for that purpose he would call at 
the Terrace that afternoon. He did so, and 
found Herbert out. He was not long how- 
ever in arriving at something very like the 
truth from Millicent, who blamed herself im- 
mediately after for having betrayed Foster's 
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latter came in, and she with some shame con- 
fessed her want of reticence. Herbert looked 
annoyed, but said nothing. 

“Tt was more my fault than Mrs. 
Etheridge’s,” pleaded the Doctor ; “my 
curlosity was too irrepressible.” 

“Well, we will trust you not to use your 
power mercilessly,” said Herbert, with a 
smile. “I should be very sorry if Foster 
thought that I had betrayed his confidence.” 

“I think you may trust me,”’ replied the 
Doctor, quietly. Hehad gained his point, 
and was glad to let the subject drop. “ Have 
you been down to the Vicarage to-day ?’’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, I have just come back. 
day.” 

“* How is Mr. Wyecliffe ?” 

“As one might expect, quiet and collected ; 
thinking of everything and everybody—giv- 
ing all necessary orders with that wonder- 
ful tact he has for command—you must have 
noticed it, Iam sure.” 

“I know,—he understands exactly what 
he wants himself, and so he has no diffi- 
culty in making it plain to others. He 
directs his meanest servant as if he were 
asking a personal favour, but with an air 
which implies obedience as a matter of 
course. Precision of mind and decision of 
will shall we call it ?” 

“Ves, that will do; there is more behind, 
of course. I shall be glad, however, when 
Friday is over. One can see that it is a great 
strain to keep up as be does, and that will 
be the worst day of all.” 

‘It is marvellous how every one seems 
touched, high and Jow—not marvellous con- 
sidering what he is, but how short a time he 
has had to make himself felt. You should 
see the rough fellows who have talked about 
it with tears in their eyes.” 

‘‘I know. I have seen and heard them ;” 
and something very like the tears he referred 
to dimmed Herbert’s own as he turned them 
towards the open window. 

“I must go,” said the Doctor.with a sudden 
start, and rising from his chair.” 

“‘T didn’t know you was here !” exclaimed 
Maurice, with a delighted look, as he opened 
the door. 

“Didn't you, my little man? What a 
shame!” said the Doctor, compassionately. 

‘Yes, it is a shame! you're not going ?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid so.” 

* But you'll play Punch and Judy first— 
do play Punch and Judy.” 

“No, not now—some day I will.” 


I go every 





authoritatively. 
boy.” 


chief? I have.” And the young gentleman 
proceeded to draw forth from his holland 
pocket an article intended to be white, but 
which, having been made a convenient re- 
ceptacle for moss, gravel, snail-shells, and their 
attendant earths, was now of a dinginess that 
excited in his mother a combination at once 


of horror and amusement. 


“Maurice, don’t tease!” said Herbert, 
“T can’t have you a spoilt 


“ He’s not spoilt,” pleaded John Thrale — 
‘we'll have Punch and Judy another day, 
Maurice.” 

“ Are I spoilt, murrer?” asked the child, 
as soon as he and Millicent were left alone. 
“T don’t know—very like it, I fear,” was 
the reply. 

“Dr. Fwale says I not spoilt—Mister 
Foster says I not spoilt—my urrer godfarder 
says I not spoilt,” answered Maurice, enu- 
merating his champions with much energy 
and evident gusto. “Farder says I are 
spoilt,” he continued, in a lower and more 
doubtful tone. “ Are I spoilt, murrer ?” 
“Father must be right, I think,” replied 
Millicent, with an attempt at gravity. 

“What is spoilt? I don’t understand ;” 
and the tone now was one of dissatisfaction 
and incredulity. 

Millicent was puzzled for a definition, and 
smiled. 

“T not spoilt !” exclaimed Maurice, with 2 
triumphant ringing little laugh; then sud- 
denly vaulting to his mother’s knee, and put- 
ting his arms round her neck, “I not spoilt, 
are I, murrer? kiss me!” 

Millicent laughed and kissed him. Then 
she was deluded into a game of romps, to 
make up for the disappointment Maurice 
had experienced in not seeing Punch and 
Judy extemporized out of the Doctor's hand- 
kerchief. 

Meanwhile the Doctor went away in deep 
thought. It never occurred to him, as it 
would perhaps have done to a more selfish 
and less principled man, that he might in the 
end reap victory to himself from Foster's 
defeat and Clare’s present misery. His love 
for her was too pure and too noble. He re- 
cognised distinctly now that she had chosen 
another in preference to himself; and though 
his self-respect pronounced him a fitting rival 
to Philip Foster, he could entertain no bitter- 
ness towards him or towards her. Like the 
knights of old, where he could not win he 
might at least serve, and he quickly elected 
what his service should be. 

It was not till the Saturday, the day suc- 
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ceeding Mrs. Wyecliffe’s funeral, that he again 
went to the Manor. On this, as on the last 
occasion, Clare had struggled to appear her 
old self, but she was too artless to be an effec- 
tive actress, and John Thrale’s interest in her 
too keen to be deceived by an assumed surface 
manner. Physically he found her no better. 
“‘ Miss Sylvester makes no progress,” was his 
report on being again shown into the library. 
Clare’s father sat opposite, himself slightly 
nervous. He had begun to dread these visits 
of the impracticable doctor. Why did he 
not order the usual recipe of change of air 
and scene? ‘That certainly would have been 
rather absurd, as Clare had gone out well 
and returned home ill. But anything would 
be better than always looking at him in that 
fixed way, as if he were personally responsible 
for his daughter’s malady. 

“ What would you have me do?” he asked ; 
“do you wish for further advice ?” 

“T should be glad that you should have 
further advice,” replied Thrale, ‘‘if it would 
give you the slightest satisfaction ; though I 
was not referring to that, because I feel no 
uncertainty of opinion.” 

“ And your opinion is that there is weakness 
of the heart?” 

Ves.” 

“ But you said you did not anticipate any 
immediate danger ?” 

“Nor do I; but one’s aim should be 
decided amendment, not simply escaping 
immediate danger. It is an immutable law of 
our physical as of our moral being that there 
should be no standing still.” 

“Certainly, Dr. Thrale; but it appears 
to me that it lies with you to initiate the 
desired improvement,” said Clare’s father 
with a slight touch of sarcasm. 

‘“‘It is because I feel my responsibility, 
Mr. Sylvester,” was the answer, “that I 
repeat, and that most emphatically, my pre- 
vious warning. Agitation—painful, prolonged 
agitation especially, would be necessarily 
most injurious to your daughter, and should 
by all means be avoided.” 

The Doctor's words might only have 
referred to some future possible contingency, 
but there was such a depth of accusation in 
his eyes that Mr. Sylvester could no longer 
doubt that he knew the truth as regarded 
Clare and Foster. He did not answer for a 
minute, but sat looking at him white and 
shaking with suppressed rage. 

“It seems to me,” he said at last, “ that you 
tacitly admit you can be of no service to my 
daughter. I am sorry that I troubled you 
to come. You will perhaps let me know 


at your convenience what I am indebted 
to you.” 
Having thus spoken the amiable old gentle- 


he was able to do without leaving his chair. 

John Thrale rose to go. 

“Mr. Sylvester,” he said, struggling to keep 
his temper; “I donot wish to offend you, 
but you will bear in mind what I have been 
saying.” Then with a somewhat sad bow he 
left the room, opening the door for himself. 
His bow was only returned by a slight un- 
gracious nod from Mr. Sylvester while still 
seated. 

“That is Kate’s or Robert’s doing, I'll be 
bound,” muttered he as the door closed. 
* Pleasant to have one’s own children leagued 
with a stranger against one, and on such a 
matter as this! Impertinent! well he shall 
never come near Clare again—nor any one 
else in this house ; the house is mine at least, 
if my children are not.” 

By and by the Captain came in, and fell 
a second victim to his father’s anger. He bore 
it with much of his usual imperturbability. 

“Really, sir,” he said, when Mr. Sylvester 
was allowing himself a slight breathing space, 
‘you can’t suppose I should make Thrale a 
confidant about Clare’s matters. You must 
credit me with a little more sense of pro- 
priety.” 

“Then who is it?” asked the old gentle- 
man, still irate, and feeling somewhat annoyed 
that he had allowed himself to be mistaken 
in the object of his resentment. 

“Certainly not Kate,” resumed the Captain, 
in atone of dismissal. ‘ The fact is, sir,” he 
continued, with an air of impartiality that 
was somewhat aggravating to a person in 
Mr. Sylvester’s state of excitement—* the 
fact is, an affair of this kind is sure to get 
about. One doesn’t know that Philip Foster 
would think it necessary to hush it up; he 
might do, or he might not. I should say that 
very likely Etheridge knows, and that Thrale 
has heard from Etheridge. Of course that is 
only my surmise—it might be known and 
guessed at in a dozen different ways, I dare 
say.” 

How long the Captain would have pursued 
this consoling strain it is impossible to say;, 
but, fortunately for his father, the latter was 
called away on magisterial business, and upon 
his return his son had absented himself. 

In the meantime John Thrale had gone 
away sad and humiliated, and with a keen 
sense of failure. Perhaps the manner in which 
he had intimated that there were other than 





physical causes for Clare’s illness had been 
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unwarrantable, and beyond the privilege ac- 
corded to his profession. And yet, would his 
conscience have let him say less? Would it 
not have chafed him by the suggestion that 
his reticence had had a selfish motive? Still 
what he had felt himself compelled to say 
might have been said, he thought, more 
agreeably, and therefore more effectively. 
Now he had not only offended Clare’s father, 
which being her father he was sorry to have 
done, but he would perhaps also offend Clare’s 
brother and sister, nay, even Clare herself. 
Might not they all resent his plainness of 
speech as interfering and impertinent? As 
was his habit when anything went wrong, he 
laid the chief blame upon himself. On this 
occasion he reflected that, though he had 
meant the right thing, he had acted as a stupid, 
blundering fool. For, sparing in such epithets 
to others, he was not very reserved as regarded 
himself. 

He smoked violently that night, stopping 
occasionally between the hard puffs to mutter 
words of self-condemnation. 

By and by he calmed down a little, fall- 
ing into a half-dreamy reverie of Clare as she 
had been a few months since, and of hopes 
which he had hardly recognised as hopes 
until they had been suddenly swept away. 

And then another face arose before him, 
somewhat drowsy as he was becoming—a 
face fair and pale and spiritual, set as he had 
seen it yesterday in its framework of black 
drapery, like a costly pearl in a casket of 
ebony. That face too came with the remem- 
brance of a sorrow and a defeat, but time was 
daily bringing less of humiliation in the 
defeat, more of consolation in the sorrow. 
And so the image soothed rather than irri- 
tated him, and, asa diversion from his present 
trouble, he allowed his fancy to play around 
it. He had a large fancy, which was apt to 
make excursions far beyond the bounds traced 
by his profession. He speculated as to the 
owner of that face, and concluded that, had 
he been blessed with a sister, he should have 
liked such a woman for that sister as he sup- 
posed to be indicated by that face. But he 

would never have sister, or wife, or daughter. 
That one bond to womanhood—his mother, 
he had laid in the grave ; and he, who had 
such innate reverence for woman, would see 
her pass to and fro a denizen of the outer 
world, but without any significance to his 
more intimate and personal relations. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A WELCOME LETTER. 
Tue day following Dr. Thrale’s latest visit 


sermon for Mrs. Wyecliffe was to be preached 
at Chesterton in the morning by her hus- 
band’s clerical friend from Basville, and in 
the evening by Herbert Etheridge: 
Wyecliffe had decided to read the prayers 
on the first occasion, but not to preach. He 
felt that it would be no little effort to meet 
his congregation officially for the first time 
since his wife’s death, but that the sooner 
that effort was made the better, and he was 
not a man to shirk duty of any kind. 


Mr. 


His first impression on entering the 


church, amid profound silence, was that the 


pulpit, reading-desk, and other salient points 
were draped in black, though he had never 
given orders to that effect; his next that 
nave and transepts presented a sea of faces 
more numerous than he had ever known 
them to contain on any previous occasion. 
Later on ue noticed that the larger number 
of those present wore some degree of 
mourning. 

These impressions were gained in a few 
glances, for his eyes were, contrary to his 
habit, fixed almost entirely upon his book 
during the service, and, while the sermon 
was being preached, low in the line between 
the reading-desk, where he still remained, 
and the pulpit. Once he had bent them 
towards Grace,where she sat nearly in front of 
him with an aunt, a married sister of her 
father’s. Once or twice now he raised them 
towards the preacher, as if his attention had 
been especially arrested, but he quickly 
lowered them again. Once or twice, as if 
by instinct, he shaded his face, the side 
turned towards the congregation, with his 
left hand ; and as often, as if by a contend- 
ing instinct, withdrew it. 

Perhaps such pride as lay’still uncrushed in 
the nature of Paul Wyecliffe, was at the root 
of that contending instinct. His friend had 
said, “‘ May I say what I feel, or shall I pain 
you too much?” His answer had been, 
“Say what you think true and right, and do 
not mind me.” It was an ordeal neverthe- 
less. To have the life that had been one 
with his held forth to the common gaze, 
even though for admiration and edification 
—the chord that had been the music of his 
innermost being drawn out and played upon 
for the general ear—he never thought of 
disputing its fitness, but it was indescribable 
agony. 

He felt intensely too for Grace, though he 
dared not look at her. In that glance he 
had stolen while his curate was reading the 
lesson her veil had been still unlifted. He 
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himself during the last few days. After the 
first shock of grief she had become so 
thoughtful and self-possessed, and altogether 
womanly. 

It was an unspeakable relief to spend a 
quiet hour with her that afternoon in his 
study. The strain of the preceding week, 
and of that morning especially, had fallen 
chiefly upon him, and now that it was com- 
paratively slackened he recognised how 
severe it had been. He was more childlike 
in his grief than Grace had seen him yet. 
At first it had been his office to comfort her; 
now it was she who was the consoler and he 
the one to be consoled. Could Dr. Thrale 
have seen the unutterable tenderness in her 
face as she soothed him by caresses and 
patient sympathy, rather than by words, he 
would have been struck still more with that 
Madonna-like expression which he _ had 
credited her with inheriting from her mother. 

But though, as we have said, the memory 
of her face had had a soothing influence on 
him during the last few days, his mind just 
then was in another direction. He had been 
to church that morning, and had sat a few 
seats behind the Sylvesters, and it was 
Clare’s face, and not that of Grace, that was 
uppermost in his thoughts now. She looked 
so pale in her black lace bonnet, and so 
hopelessly, wistfully sad, as if nothing left in 
the world could bring her any more happi- 
ness, that he went home sore and bleeding 
at heart. 

There was one little shadow of hope, how- 
ever. Two or three times Mr. Sylvester 
had looked anxiously towards her, and his 
look had been less rigid and defiant, not only 
than on yesterday, but during the Doctor’s 
two previous visits. Partly a desire to hear 
Herbert Etheridge’s sermon and a deference 
to the Wyecliffes ; partly an idea that the 
same feelings might bring the Manor family 
to church in the evening, drew John Thrale 
thither. The Captain and Kate were there, 
but Clare and her father absent. That, he 
thought, was a good omen, for if Clare had 
been worse her sister would not have left 
her ; and did it not perhaps augur well that 
Mr. Sylvester had chosen to stay at home 
with her? Being therefore comparatively at 
rest, his sympathy was more freely attracted 
by Grace and her father. Having no part in 
the service to perform, Mr. Wyecliffe had 
chosen to sit in the nave with his daughter. 
The late Vicar, a bachelor, mad made over 
his sittings in the chancel to the migratory 


|the winter months. The present one, wish- 
| ing to avoid offence in all unimportant mat- 
ters, refrained from asserting his right. As 
he sat now, nearly in front of the pulpit, 
with his daughter and sister on either hand, 
he seemed to be the chief among a congre- 
gation of mourners. 

It is strange how some people will gather 
more love and interest around them in a few 
short weeks or months than others in as 
many years or in a whole life. That evening 
congregation embraced many elements of 
the morning one, but it had distinctions of 
its own. Numbers of persons who had 
hardly ever entered those nail-studded doors 
were there to-night. Some had of late at- 
tended the evening service, begun in a 
schoolroom in the back part of the town, 
but various reasons had made them hesitate 
to venture into the more august precincts of 
the parish church. Now, however, the bar- 
rier was broken down. Mingled motives— 
sympathy, curiosity, gratitude—were power- 
fully at work and, for the hour at least, had 
achieved a victory. 

Mr. Piscina read the prayers. He had 
come quite feelingly to Herbert Etheridge, 
offering to do that or to take the school- 
room service after his own labours were 
ended. Herbert told him that Mr. Hall had 
undertaken the schoolroom, but that he 
would mention to Mr. Wyecliffe his kind 
offer of help in the evening service. He was 
a little astonished when the Vicar said, 
“Tt is very good of Piscina, Etheridge— 
it is just what I should wish. One wants to 
make the least of minor differences at a time 
like this, and he seems to feel so too. Nor 
do I know that there is any special harm in 
the service being intoned—occasionally at 
least, when it is well done, as Piscina does 
it.” 

When Sunday night came, however, Mr. 
Piscina did not intone. “I thought,” he 
confided to Herbert afterwards in the vestry, 
“that Mr. Wyecliffe would prefer my read- 
ing, and I wished to consult his feelings.” 
“T am sure he will fully appreciate your 
very kind intention,” replied Herbert warmly, 
as he thought what the sacrifice must have 
been to our old friend. 

Nor had it been the only one. Mr. Pis- 
cina abstained from several manifestations of 
a somewhat advanced type, which he deemed 
might have been repugnant to what he would 
have termed the Vicar’s too Protestant ten- 
dencies. He also listened with great atten- 





portion of his congregation, Chesterton being 
a favourite resort of certain families during 


tion to Herbert’s sermon, nor did he after- 
wards make any derogatory remarks concern- 
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ing it either to Mr. Travers or to any other 
person. When, not many days thence, he 
called on Mr. Wyecliffe, the latter received 
him with so much cordiality that he went 
away quite impressed and a little conscience- 
stricken. He would never afterwards hear 
the Vicar depreciated without feeling himself 
called on for the defence. ‘Not quite in 
our way of thinking certainly—Wyecliffe,” 
he would say, “but a good man—a truly 
good man, and sounder than you think— 
much sounder; not a bad Churchman—no, 
by no means a bad Churchman—not our 
views certainly, but we cannot expect all to 
see things in the light we do—we must have 
patience. No, I have a great respect for 
Mr. Wyecliffe.” 

And now let us see whether John Thrale 
was right in his surmises as to what might be 
passing at the Manor. After the Doctor 
had left on the previous day, and after the 
somewhat one-sided altercation with his son, 
Mr. Sylvester had been unusually sullen and 
silent. Conscience had not on that account 
been less at work; it was rather perhaps 
because her working militated against a pre- 
judged course of action, that her voice pro- 
duced for the time a certain discord in trying 
to make itself heard. There was common 
sense too in the background, telling him how 
unreasonable he had been, for should fifty 
young fellows propose to Clare, not one of 
them would most likely be so worthy of 
her as Philip Foster. Pride, however, and 
anger had spoken, and it was hard to re- 
tract. They were still struggling for mas- 
tery over his better intuitions when he had 
gone to the morning. service at Chesterton. 
In a certain sense it soothed him, and the 
pale, almost stricken face beside him at 
once stimulated the dormant tenderness of 
his nature, and filled him with self-accusation. 
He spoke very little during the drive back, 
but on reaching the door he helped Clare 
out in his gentlest fashion. 

Early dinner was the Sunday regulation at 
the Manor, that the servants might be more 
at liberty during the afternoon. Mr. Syl 
vester appeared at the meal, but seemed to 
vie with his youngest daughter in the deli- 
cacy of his appetite. Immediately it was 
over he retired to his study, and though an 
hour afterwards he was seen walking in the 
garden, it was still with the air of a man who 
wishes to bealone. His children understood, 
and did not disturb his reveries. 

They were not altogether pleasant. They 
brought reminiscences upon which he did not 
ofien allow himself to dwell. He recalled 





the blank disappointment on the countenance 
of one who had sought him, full of hope and 
expectation, when he had forbidden him his 
eldest daughter’s hand. Though the subject 
had never been mentioned between him and 
Kate, he remembered how, for a time, over 
her face the shadow had passed. For that 
error there was no room for repentance ; her 
suitor was now a husband and a father. Mr. 
Sylvester had been unreasonably angry when, 
two years after Harrington had wooed Kate, 
he had consoled himself by substantial ties 
in life; yet what right had he to be so? 
Was he not himself to blame? And was he 
about to make the same false plunge, and 
with as little or less aggravation? It was 
not too late to retract. And here the conse- 
quences of persistence might be more in- 
jurious, perhaps fatal. He shuddered at the 
very possibility. Though he had always 
leant most upon Katherine, Clare was un- 
doubtedly his favourite child. In her behalf 
he would sacrifice his pride. And with that 
determination he sat down and wrote a 
letter. 

He had hardly finished it when he was 
disturbed the first time that afternoon by 
Kate coming to the door, saying that tea 
was ready, and offering to bring him a cup in 
his study. 

“No, thank you, my dear,” he answered, 
quite cheerfully, “I will be with you directly; 
but don’t wait.” 

His letter took some time writing, though 
it was very short. At last it was fastened in 
the envelope, and he joined his children in 
the library, the favourite family sitting-room. 
They could none of them help noticing a 
change in his countenance and manner. 
Though quiet, there was a certain lightness 
about him there had not been since 
their return home. When the subject of 
the evening service was broached, “ It will 
be too much for you, Clary,” he said. 
“T will stay and take care of you, if 
Kate will trust me. I want to hear all 
about Scotland,” he continued, with a smile, 
which brought the flush into Clare’s pale 
face, and a quick light into her languid eyes. 
“You have told me nothing yet.” 

“ Papa, I can trust you,” said Katherine, 
playfully. ‘‘ Bob, we can walk there, only we 
must not be long before we start. The 
church will be crowded too, and we so 
seldom go at nights, we shall not get our 
usual seats.” 

“Very well,” said her brother, with his ac- 
customed resignation. “It will be I who 





will have to wait though.” 
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The Captain was right. And while wait- 
ing in the hall Mr. Sylvester came up to 
him. 

“ Robert, I want you to post this on your 
way to church.” 

“Certainly, sir,’ was the answer.. But 
Robert Sylvester was not the man to put a 
letter into his pocket without glancing at the 
address, and as he did so he gave an ex- 
clamation of surprise and pleasure. Finding 
this, far from being resented, was tacitly 
received, he went to the very unusual 
demonstration of grasping his father’s hand 
and shaking it heartily. Mr. Sylvester felt 
slightly embarrassed, but he not only allowed 
his hand to be shaken, but returned the 
shake. Secretly he had respected his son 
much more since he had given himself the 
trouble to speak out on his sister’s behalf. 
Neither spoke again till, as the old gentleman 
gently withdrew his hand, he said, “ You 
can tell Kate, if you like, before you come 
back.” His voice trembled a little, and 
Katherine appearing on the stairs, he hast- 
ened away. He did not feel just then that 
he could bear a rencontre with her too. 

But when both had set off for Chesterton 
he went in search of Clare, and met her with 
her garden hat on and a light shawl thrown 
over her shoulders. “I was going to look 
for you, papa,” she said. 

“And I for you, my love. It will not tire 
you to go out a little now it is cooler.”’ 

But when they reached the garden it was not 
so cool as they had supposed, and on crossing 
the lawn and arriving at the wood of which 
we have before spoken, Clare was glad to sit 
in one of the several rustic seats that were 
erected invitingly near to the footpath. Mr. 
Sylvester had been almost silent as yet; he 
now made an effort to unburden himself. 

“Clary,” he said, in a low voice, “do you 
really care for this Mr. Foster so very 
much ?” 

Clare gave a start, and putting both her 
white hands on her father’s arm, looked 
into zhis face, her eyes radiant with the 
answer which her lips refused. Mr. Sylvester 
was touched. Dimly he returned to the hour 
when she of whom Clare was the nearest 
earthly image had flashed from her beautiful 
eyes the dawn of a responsive love. 

“So much, Clary?” he asked softly, and 
with an accent of tender reproach in his 
tone. 

“Yes, papa, so much—oh, so much 
and the flushed face drooped abashed on 
the unresisting shoulder. She felt a little 
guilty, but withal so strangely happy, and 


1 





she had a sense of having never in all her 
life before loved her father so well. By 
and by he said,— 

“Then, I have been wrong, Clary, in 
sending him away—Mr. Foster, I mean. 
But I have written to him to come back. 
Do you think he will come?” 

“ How can I tell, papa?” she said, lifting 
her head, her old vivacious expression shaded 
off into one of serene confidence and con- 
tent. 

“Tt is most unaccountable taste of him 
if he does,” replied Mr. Sylvester, returning 
her banter, but looking at her with undis- 
guised admiration. He had always thought 
his Clare bewitching, but he hardly calculated 
on the transformation which that mighty 
genius, Love, would have power to effect. 
The succeeding hour and a half that he 
passed alone with her was one of the 
happiest times he had spent for years. She 
was astonished at herself afterwards, remem- 
bering how confiding she had become. 
There had been constant converse between 
the father and daughter, chiefly of a playful 
kind, but little or no confidence. Mr. 
Sylvester felt that he was reading a chapter 
in Clare’s character that had been hitherto 
closed to him; indeed, he began to doubt 
if he had ever known anything really about 
her at all. He was sensible that the fault 
had been his, that it was his own reserve 
that had fostered hers. And yet, in spite of 
this tacit self-condemnation, it had been long 
since he had tasted happiness so heartfelt 
and pure. 

By and by the Captain and Katherine 
came back, and Clare stole up with the latter 
into their room. The scene between the two 
sisters may easily be imagined. ‘The elder 
was quietly triumphant, while the wonted 
vivacity of the younger seemed to have 
returned. 

But when they went downstairs Kate only 
notified her cognizance of affairs to her 
father by a happy, grateful look. | When, 
however, the Captain having gone to smoke 
his cigar, the sisters were retiring to rest, 
she lingered behind. Putting her hand on 
her father’s neck, an unusual gesture, she 
kissed him. ‘ Papa,” she said, “ you will 
let me tell you how glad I am ?” 


“It is partly your doing, my dear,” he || 
answered, with asmile;“yours,and Robert’s, | 


and Dr. Thrale’s.” 

‘Dr. Thrale’s!” echoed Kate, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Ves,” replied Mr. Sylvester, somewhat 
grimly. “Like the rest of you, I suppose 
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_ he considered he delivered his conscience | advice. ‘That on the previous Sunday had 
y in giving me advice.” always been concluded in the same strain. 
: “T did not give you advice, papa.” “ Patience, my dear Phil! Wait a little— 
ay “No, my dear, you looked it, as he did,| wait for the present, at any rate.” Nor 
wen which is nearly as unpleasant, if not more so, lcould Mr. Foster be prevailed upon now to 
cls because it is so much harder toanswer. Well, | approve of more spirited tactics. Philip had 
" in spite of his impertinence, Clare ought to an unbounded belief in his father’s judgment, 
re} | thank him; he was certainly disinterested. ) but it was somewhat provoking that he would 
ded | If ever a man were in love with a girl, he|still be reiterating that wearisome word 
peti | was or is with your sister.” ‘he Wait!” At first it had been his own 
, “Did he say so?” asked Kate, eagerly. | instinet to do so, but when the sting of the 
him | “Oh no,” answered her father, with aj repulse he had received became less acute, 
ung || grim smile; “he only said a great deal about | he was tempted to forget bis dignity in his 
dis- agitation being injurious to her, and stared at | anxiety for Clare. The Captain had answered 
ight | me as if I were little better than a murderer. | his letter, telling him that she was unwell, 
ited However, as I have taken his advice I /and he felt that he could bear any amount of 
shty || suppose I must forgive *him, which I had | abuse to be by her side. It was something, 
<a | not meant to do.” | however, that her brother and sister were 
he || “And me too, papa?” said Katherine, | both hisallies. The Captain, too, counselled 
the || with mingled gravity and playfulness. |patience. “ Patience!’ he did not feel that 
She | “You, my love?” replied her father, |he had a grain of it in mind or body. And so, 
= |i somewhat absently. “I have nothing to| because he was utterly restless and dissatis- 
me: || forgive you—you had a right to show me fied, he ran down to Ashdale. Perhaps when 
cen | what you thought. Nay, Kitty,” he continued his father had seen Robert Sylvester’s letter 
yful || after a pause, “itis I who want to ask you to| he might take a different view. But still his 
Mr. || forgive me for—for what I did years ago,—|advice was the same, which advice being 
ater || you know what I mean. Will you, my delivered on Saturday night, Philip spent the 
rto || love?” Sunday in the nearest approach to a cross 
ubt | “Papa,” she exclaimed in a low tone, | humour of which he was capable. 
‘out putting both her arms round his neck now,| Towards evening, however, having been 
Ault | and hiding her face on his shoulder, “ papa !”’ | twice to church, and listened very partially to 
we il Never since that time had she so embraced | his father’s sermons, his atmosphere cleared 
> of || him. 'a little. Nor had Ashdale scenery been 
ong || “In your case, Kitty,” he went on, a/without its soothing influence. A mere 
felt || quaver in his usually firm, decided voice, | stranger would have felt it, but he had been 
, “TI can do nothing to atone—I can only! born and brought up init. As he paced up 
Ine regret. You will believe me when I say/and down the narrow walk that skirted the 
tter that I do that?” hill-side on which the rectory was built, he 
two | “‘Dear papa!” she answered, with a little | would frequently pause to look across into 
der || sob, this turn in the conversation was so the valley below. “ There is not such a vale 
ted | unexpected to her, “dear papa, it does not | in all the Midlands,” he would say to himself 
aye | matter now. I know you meant for the best, | at times. Then he would perhaps correct him- 
and I am happy with you.” self, and acknowledge it was prejudice, but 
nly | “My child!” he murmured, clasping her | at any rate he could never love any other so 
her || tightly in his arms, “ my child!” | well. 
en, |} And that was how the Sunday, which had| And in truth it was fair enough. Rising 
oke | been so mournful at Chesterton, closed at | one beyond the other, or crossing at their 
est, | Little Chesterton Manor. | bases, low hills shelved down in picturesque 
on | Mr. Sylvester, not knowing Philip Foster’s | abruptness that never verged on the grotesque. 
she || address at chambers, had directed his letter} Here and there the valley opened trans- 
will || to Ashdale, and his son, supposing that it| versely, running up between these bases. 
being sent there would only cause a brief} And over all was the glamour of a culti- 
he delay, deemed it prudent to post it without | vation that enriched and varied rather than 
t's, || * any correction. Ina matter so delicate it|diminished the original beauty. On the 
| would be better to let well alone. nearest upland the wheat stood in massive 
ish- | As it happened, however, Philip was |stooks of dusky gold, whose close neighbour- 
|| spending the Sunday with his father. After| hood told of a redundant crop. Beyond, the || 
hat || a week passed in town he felt bound to| bright green of the turnip and the bluer tint 
ose | unburden himself, and to again ask his|of the kale contrasted with the white fields 
{| XI. 2 P : 
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of the already garnered oats and barley, 
though on the higher and more distant hills 
there were still spots untouched by the sickle. 
Intermingled with these were the fair levels 
of the recently mown meadows, and the 
deeper hues of the pasture lands ; while not 
only were the distant hill-sides clothed in 
wood, but hardly was there a hedgerow 
destitute of timber, or an open space of the 
pastures that did not afford a grateful shade 
to their numerous denizens. Ash, oak, and 
elm were prolific; poplar, larch, and willow 
more sparsely scattered. 

And then over all was there the peaceful- 
ness of the Sabbath sunsetting. The distant 


Ashdale they were of a more hopeful ten- 
dency than during the week passed in the 
dingy precincts of his Inn. They would 
have been more than hopeful had he known 
the purport of the letter awaiting him the 
next morning, and which he received half 
an hour before the time fixed for starting 
back for town. That letter was, as has been 
intimated, short, and ran as follows :— 


“ Little Chesterton Manor, 
“6 Sunday afternoon. 


“Dear Mr. Foster,—It you will over- 





flocks had begun to curl themselves intorepose 
in groups on the uplands, the kine to gather 
sleepily by the hedgerows, while the cart- 
horses, less tired than usual, still lingered 
lazily cropping the hedge. High above the 
rooks were flying to their homes in the tall 
trees beyond the Hall, which rose, though 
somewhat hidden, to the left of the view. 
Like specks of ebony they emerged from the 
saffron and amethyst of the sunsetting, keep- 
ing the same line to the eastward as they 
had done years and years ago when Philip 
had watched them out of his nursery window. 
To all appearance they might have been 
the same rooks—perhaps some of them 
were so. 

Maurice Grey, pacing up and down the 
Hall terrace, was watching them, and won- 
dering what was arook that it should emulate 
the length of the life of man, while the sum 
of a child’s years had brought his faithful 
retriever that lay stretched on the lawn to 
the very verge of decrepitude. With that 
as a starting-point, he was quickly lost in 
speculations as to time positive and rela- 
tive. 

But with the speculations of Maurice 
Grey we are not now concerned, but with 
those of Philip Foster; and it must be 
acknowledged that after Sunday spent at 





man, and come again to Little Chesterton, I 
,think you and I will be more likely to agree 
than we did on our last meeting.—Yours very 
faithfully, 

“ROBERT C. SYLVESTER.” 


Under these circumstances it will hardly 
be deemed strange that Mr. Foster’s dog- 
cart was counter-ordered, much to the 
astonishment and disgust of the groom, 
who had been looking forward to the 
agreeable society of “Mr. Philip” during 
a six miles drive to the station. His 
disappointment, however, was slightly abated 
and gradually changed into wondering 
curiosity when he saw the radiant face with 
which the said Mr. Philip bade adieu to 
his father, when mounted on the ol 
chestnut he rode slowly up the drive, and, 
as Tom carefully noticed, took the way 
leading to Little Chesterton. 

“ Clare always did get her own way,” was 
the Captain's soliloquy, as standing on the 
entrance steps he caught a glimpse of his 
future brother-in-law entering the Lodge- 
gates. 

“ He is very nice, I am sure,’’ was Kathe- 
rine’s, who from an upper window happened 





to be looking in the same direction, “ but 
after all Dr. Thrale is the hero.” 








THE CHILDREN’S 


For all the gifts that crown our days, 
Gifts fair as flowers of spring, 

O Lord, accept the grateful praise 
Thy children now would bring. 


Sweet pleasures blossom in our way, 
And life looks bright and fair ; 

And we rejoice from day to day 

To trust Thy loving care. 





THANKSGIVING. 


Hopes, tender hopes, are budding now 
Beneath a sunny sky ; 

And if a sorrow shades our brow, 
It quickly passes by. 


Guide us in paths of love and truth, 
And while our hearts are free, 
Help us to consecrate our youth, 
With all its joys, to Thee. ’ 
NETTA LEIGH. 


look the hastiness and irritability of an old | 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 
| — BY CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 
‘te. || No. VI.—THE Surz CANAL AND CyPRUS. 
been 
WE who live in this age of rapid and easy the P. and O. Company, who very properly 
locomotion and of ocean telegraphs, and are | awarded them a small pension. 
accustomed to luxuriously commodious steam| ‘‘ He had proved however, that a single 
MN ships, which carry us and our weckly mails | person carrying the despatches could arrive 
with speed and certainty to and fro over every | by this route at his destination; and although 
|| sea and ocean of the globe, can scarcely ; English Admirals and politicians gave evi- 
| old | realize the fact that before the year 1837 the | dence before Parliment to prove that steamers 
an, I | ‘‘ Overland Route” to India existed only in | could not possibly navigate the Red Sea with 
gree | the brain of the enthusiast who conceived it. { safety, yet Lieutenant Waghorn succeeded at 
very | This adventurer was Lieut. WaGHoRN. {length in opening up the route to India, 
1 i M. FervINAND DE Lesseps whilst engaged | Overdand. 
| in the consular service in Egypt, with his| “ He showed that it could be done, and it 
thoughts incessantly fixed upon the wonderful | was the courage he exhibited that left a deep 
rdly | Canal which he has since succeeded in carry-| impression on my mind and served as an 
dog- | ing through the desert, was much attracted by | example.” 
the || the spectacle of another discouraged but per-| ‘This is generous testimony from one who 
om, || severing adventurer, who, hoping against hope | has succeeded in carving a water-way through 
the | used to pass that way, carrying on a vain| the Egyptian desert that now opens the 
ring || contest with the cautious stupidity of the age. | ‘“‘ Overdand Route” to all the nations of the 
His || M. de Lesseps says in one of his works on | world. 
ited the Suez Canal, “during my first stay in| Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his most valuable 
ring Egypt, in the space between 1831 and 1838,/ and interesting work called “ The Great 
vith I was greatly struck by the perseverance with | Canal at Suez,’ has also borne testimony to 
to which a lieutenant of the Indian navy, named | the wonderful perseverance, and heart break- 
ol Waghorn, attempted to carry out his project | ing disappointment of the once despised, but 
ind, of taking the English mails to India through | now world-renowned Waghorn. 
way Suez. He tells us how the young enthusiast who 
“ At this time the regular route was by the | had fought and bled for his country—used to 
was Cape, and it took from four to six months, | address meetings all over England, and lay 
the This Lieutenant was bent upon proving to | his plans before the authorities, until he be- 
his the English, by practical example, that a| came the défe noire of the Post Office and the 
ge- direct road to India by the Red Sea was | Admiralty who were opposed to the employment 
| possible. of steam navigation as a mode of conveyance of 
he- || “ After unheard-of efforts, all he could | ¢he mails / 
ned || obtain was the privilege of carrying dup/icates| | Wearied at length by the rebuffs he met 
but of despatches to Calcutta a¢ his own cost. | with, he obtained the gracious permission of 
“‘ Seven years of his life he devoted to this | the authorities to carry the duplicates of some 
labour—he wasted all his means—he used | despatches, in his own way, and at his own 
to scour France and Italy—now starting from | expense. 
Marseilles, now from Trieste—and thus get-| Arriving with marvellous speed at Suez, he 
ting to Alexandria. There, without losing a | found the steamer which had been promised 
moment, he set out for Suez, either on dro- | him, had broken down, whereupon he threw 
medary back, or in a canal boat, and at Suez | himself and his mails with heroic courage 
trusted to chance for meeting with a steamer. | into an open boat, and made his way through 
“} used to see him arrive in this way | great difficulty and danger to the port of 
during many years. In his own country he | Aden. 
passed for a man with acraze. Yet he hac} This was in the year 1829, and he soon 
undertaken a project which he had worked | after set to work to establish halting places in 
| out with courage and devotion, had ruined | the desert between Cairo and Suez, and to 
| his health and his fortune, and had left his | substitute English carriages—not much unlike 
family to beggary, but for the generosity of | our modern bathing machines—for the camels 
oinlll 
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on which the early travellers had been com- 
pelled to cross the Isthmus. 

It was not, however, till 1837 that the 
“Overland Route” was established, and even 
in 1844 we find him making piteous appeals 
to the authorities for further facilities, in which 
he shows that out of twenty express journeys 
to India, the average time had been only 
forty days, against three or four months 
occupied in voyages round the Cape. 

But still, as de Lesseps says, he was looked 
upon as a man with a craze, and in January, 
1850, at the early age of fifty, poor Waghorn, 
worn out and broken down by his long and 
anxious struggle against prejudice and igno- 
rance, departed upon his last journey to a 
better land, where the good and honest 
workers of all ages and all countries will meet 
with their fitting reward. 

‘No wonder,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “that 
the projector of the water-route should speak 
with tender sympathy of the projector of the 
overland journey, and there is something 
touching in the picture of the originator of the 
canal watching thoughtfully at Alexandria the 
impassioned courier hurrying past him on his 
way, while he himself was maturing his 
gigantic scheme.” 

In opening his plans to a friend, M. de 
Lesseps thus wrote in the year 1852: “ Ay 
idea is to cut a passage through the Isthmus of 
Suez, an idea which has been proposed since 
the old historic times, and perhaps on that 
account is deemed to be impossible.” 

In August 1854, Abbas Pasha—Viceroy 
of Egypt, died, and his uncle Mahommed 
Said the 4th reigned in his stead. 

This latter prince, when quite a young man, 
had enjoyed the friendship of M. de Lesseps 
in Egypt and in France, and he had often 
protected him from the tyranny and cruelty 
of his father, the great and fierce Mehemet 
Ali, the founder of the present dynasty. 

Abbas Pasha always opposed the canal 
scheme, but de Lesseps felt certain of the 
assistance of his friend, now raised to power, 
and hastened to Egypt to solicit aid and pro- 
tection from Mohammed Said. 

He now met with every encouragement he 
could desire, and on November 3oth, 1854, 
the “concession,” formally drawn up was 
duly signed, and the terms were highly favour- 
able for the canal company. 

By Christmas of that same year de Lesseps 
had travelled over the whole Isthmus and had 
carefully surveyed the ground as far as Suez, 
then a squalid and miserable town of two 
or three thousand inhabitants, and continu- 


How different is the Suez of to day, with its 
noble docks, fresh water canal, and busy 
railroad, one of the great maritime capitals of 
the world ! 

M. de Lesseps steadily refused all offers of 
co-operation from financiers and others, his 
fixed determination being to guide alone all 
the complicated threads of the gigantic enter- 
prize upon which he had entered. Thus he 
refrained from carrying out any stock-jobbing 
arrangements with capitalists in Paris, al- 
though he had opportunities of netting vast 
profits for himself, had he been less single- 
minded. 

But the good will ot the Viceroy was not 
sufficient of itself, and before the scheme 
could be said to be afloat many and powerful 
opponents had to be overcome. 

The Viceroy had a master sitting upon the 
throne of the Sultans in Constantinople, and 
the Sultan had a master in the imperious 
Ambassador of her Britannic Majesty—Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe ! 

For some hidden reason, no doubt the old 
cry of British interests—the English Govern- 
ment were determined that the Suez Canal 
should not be made, and the whole of their 
strength was put forth to induce the Sultan 
to refuse his assent to the scheme. In this 
they were supported by the whole power of 
the Zimes, which from the very first began to 
thunder against the project in the fiercest 
manner. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Napoleon III, amd 
the Empress, entered very warmly into the 
scheme, and supported M. de Lessep’s views 
in spite of all opposition. 

Armed with this powerful support, de Les- 
seps came to London in June 1855, and had 
an interview with the Prine Minister. Lord 
Palmerston’s reply to the explanations of the 
projector was highly characteristic of the 
guardian of so-called British interests / 

“*T must tell you frankly that what we are 
afraid of is losing our commercial and mari- 
time pre-eminence, and this canal will put 
other nations on a level with us. At the same 
time I must own that we are not quite easy 
on the score of the designs of France. Of 
course we have every confidence in the loyalty 
and sincerity of the Emperor, but who can 
answer for those wno come after him.” 

Lord Clarendon expressed a similar view 
in much the same words, and the Edinburgh 
Review in a /uminous (?) articleclosed aviolent 
attack upon the canal in these words. “As 
the English shareholders will inevitably find 
that the route round the Cape is infinitely 





ally being encroached upon by the desert. 
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rest assured that the canal will never be 
executed ; or, if it is ever opened it will, as 
in ancient times, soon be closed again, as # 
would never pay its working expenses.” 

There were, however, some strong sup- 
porters of the canal scheme to be found in 
England even then. Foremost amongst 
these must be mentioned the East India 
Company, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company, both of which corporations 
were wise enough to foresee the great ad- 
vantages that must accrue from a shortening 
of the route to India. 

In 1857 de Lesseps travelled all over 
England, holding meetings in which he 
advocated his cause with remarkable power 
and eloquence, but this action on his part 
was not looked upon with favour by the 
Government. 

Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister, 
frankly told the French projector that he 
“was utterly opposed to his scheme; ” and 
soon afterwards he told the House of 
Commons that the Government could not 
use its influence with the Sultan in favour of 
the canal, “ decause for many years tt had been 
doing its best to oppose thescheme at that Court.” 

He then added, in somewhat offensive 
terms, “It is an undertaking which in point 
of commercial character may be ranked 
among the many bubble schemes that from 
time to time have been palmed upon gullible 
capitalists, being physically impracticable, 
except at an expense too great to warrant 
any expectation of returns. I can only 
express ‘my surprise that M. de Lesseps should 
have so far reckoned on the credulity of 
English capitalists as to think he could obtain 
money in this country for the promotion of a 
scheme which in every way is so adverse and 
hostile to British interests.” 

Meanwhile de Lesseps was using every 
effort in Constantinople to enlist the 
ministers of the Sultan in his favour, and 
great were his hopes when he heard that 
there was a new Ministry in London. The 
great enemy of his darling project had 
fallen, and the Conservatives were in power. 

He was, however, destined to receive but 
little encouragement from the new Govern- 
ment; for Mr. Disraeli, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, said in answer to a question 
in the House respecting the Suez Canal, that 
“it was a most futile attempt, and totally im- 
possible to be carried out.” 

The argument as to the impossibility of 
making the canal was based upon reports 
from the eminent engineer Robert Stephen- 
son, who was possessed with a strange 


hostility to the canal scheme, and opposed 
it with the whole force of his professional skill. 

On the 1st June, 1858, a great debate on 
the canal took place in the English House 
of Commons, when Mr. Roebuck brought 
forward a motion in favour of the scheme. 
This motion was supported by Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Gladstone, 
and a few other good speakers, but it was 
opposed by the whole weight of the Govern- 
ment, and by the engineer Stephenson, who 
began his speech by declaring “‘¢hat ct was 
physically impossible that the canal could be 
madz ; and that if it were made it would be 
simply a ditch, as there would be no current 
of water through it.” 

Mr. Gladstone, in a powerful speech, 
refuted the theory that it would lead to the 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, 
asking with great force, “ Which of the Powers 
would really hold the canal when it is once 
opened? Must it not of necessity fall under 
the control of the first maritime nation of 
Europe? Zugland and no other country, 
will be mistress of the Canal.” 

Mr. Roebuck’s motion in favour of the 
scheme was rejected by a majority of 228 
in a House of only 290 members, and M, de 
Lesseps hastily left London, determined to 
form the company in France, and to brave 
* perfidious England ”! 

And thus it came to pass that the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal, one of the 
greatest of modern engineering feats, and the 
one in which England, of all the countries in 
the world, possesses the most vital interest, 
was left to the undaunted genius of a French 
enthusiast, aided by capital raised in his own 
country. England rejected with scorn the 
offer made to open to her the very gates of 
her Indian Empire, but thanks to the untiring 
genius of a foreigner, that boon has neverthe- 
less been conferred upon her, and she has 
not been slow to take advantage of the 
shortened route now that the marvellous 
work has been achieved. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps was nearly fifty 
years old when he set to work in 1854 to 
carry out his long-cherished scheme, so 
that he was well advanced in middle life 
when in 1858 he opened an office in Paris, 
and invited the public to subscribe capital 
for his great work. 

He is now, after twenty years of anxious 
and incessant labour, still at the head of the 
Suez Canal Company, and it is to be hoped 
that he may long continue to be the energetic 
director of this marvellous and most success- 
ful undertaking. 
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The great house of Rothschilds offered to 
be his agents in raising the requisite capital, 
but on inquiry he found they would demand 
a commission of five per cent. ‘Five per 
cent. on eight million pounds! why, that will 
be £400,000 !” said de Lesseps. “ No,I will 
save that sum, and hire a place for 1,200 
francs, where I will do my own business 
equally well.” 

And so he opened an office at No. 16, 
Place Vendéme for “Zhe Universal Company 
of the Maritime Canal of Suez,” with Prince 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte as Protector 
—himself as President —and with a capital 
of Light millions sterling,in 400,000 shares 
of £20 each. 

The boldness of the scheme was justified 
by the result, for the money immediately 
poured in—influenced in part, no doubt, by 
the promise that five per cent. interest should 
be paid during the whole time that the works 
were in progress; and also in some degree 
influenced by a feeling of hostility to Eng- 
land, on account of the jealousy and narrow- 
mindedness exhibited by her leading states- 
men and capitalists in their rejection of the 
whole scheme. 

Many amusing incidents occurred during 
the period in which the subscription lists were 
kept open, one of which, as related by 
de Lesseps himself, may be reproduced 
here. 

“‘One who came to my office was a well- 
dressed man, I know not of what profession. 
‘I wish,’ said he, ‘to subscribe for the Rail- 
way of the Isle of Sweden’ (le Chemin de 
Fer de I’lle de Suéde). ‘ But,’ it was remarked 
to him, ‘it is not a railway, it is a canal ; it is 
not an island, it is an isthmus; it is not in 
Sweden, it is at Suez!’ ‘It’s all the same to 
me,’ he replied, ‘ provided it be against the 
English, I subscribe. ’” 

‘The same eager spirit of adventure in the 
great enterprise that was to put the haughty 
Islanders to shame was evinced throughout 
the whole of France : the “ rentiers,” or pro- 
prietors, took a very large proportion, whilst 
the army, the law, the clergy, professors, 
physicians, all vied with each other to take 
shares in the company. In Paris alone, 
twenty thousand persons subscribed for over 
200,000 shares, or more than half the re- 
quired capital, and thus one great difficulty 
was happily overcome. Many other troubles 
were, however, still in store for our inde- 
fatigable projector. 

On arriving in Egypt, as Director-General 
of a great Company now fully organized, de 


reality in favour of the scheme, was con- 
strained to put on an appearance of hostility. 

Mr. Green, the English consul at Alexan- 
dria was deputed by his Government to tell 
the Viceroy that the whole affair was objec- 
tionable to England, whilst the whole of our 
influence was brought to bear upon the 
Sultan to induce him to withold bis firman. 

What was the poor Viceroy to do? He 
had pledged his word to de Lesseps, and he 
could not deny him the right of entrance to 
his presence, for he was the friend of his 
youth, ani by Oriental custom such hospital- 
ity could not be denied. He therefore 
adopted a truly characteristic method of 
solving the difficulty—he ran away! When- 
ever de Lesseps approached Cairo, the 
Viceroy took the train and went off at ex- 
press speed towards Upper Egypt. 

On one occasion so urgent was he to escape 
that his brother remonstrated at the excessive 
pace at which the train was urged onwards,— 
“‘ Monseigneur, we run more danger on the 
railway than with M. de Lesseps.” 

The projector gives us many amusing 
incidents of his career at this time,—how 
water was denied to himself and men when 
they had started for the desert, and how he 
was obliged to use force to obtain what he 
required in the way of provision and trans- 
port. 

A peremptory command from Constanti- 
nople was now received, ordering that the 
work just commenced should be stopped ; 
but the French Emperor here intervened, 
and the edict was removed, and to the 
honour of the Viceroy it must be said that 
through all opposition he remained faithful 
to his friend, and respected the concession 
he had made in favour of the Suez Canal 
Company. 

Unfortunately, in January, 1863, the Vice- 
roy died, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
the present Khedive, who at that time was 
not disposed to favour the canal, at least to 
the extent to which his predecessor had 
hitherto shown himself friendly to the French 
Company. 

Let us now pause to examine the country 
through which the canal was to pass. 

The Isrumus oF Suez is about one hundred 
English miles in width, and the idea of 
piercing this small neck of land, and opening 
up a waterway between the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas, is to be traced back as far as 
we have any authentic records. 

Geologists are inclined to believe that at 
some remote period the two seas were 
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little doubt. One argument in favour of 
there being a water barrier between the 
Asiatic and African continents is found in 
the fact that the came/ is never depicted in the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, and it would thus 
appear as though it were at that time un- 
known in that country. 

Be this as it may, we find from ancient 
record that about 1300 B.c. an attempt to 
connect the Red Sea with the Nile was made 
by Rameses II., or Sesostris—though other 
accounts state that the work was undertaken 
600 years later,—and that after 120,000 men 
had perished in the desert, the oracles gave 
warning that it should be relinquished. 

The work was resumed later on, and is 
said to have been completed by the Pharaohs. 
Mr. Fitzgerald tells us that its course was 
from Suez to the Bitter Lakes, 13} miles, 
then across these lakes—27 miles ; thence to 
Bubastis, now called Zagazig, 52 miles, where 
it joined the Nile ; the whole distance being 
92} miles. 


Herodotus describesthis canal, which when | 


he visited Egypt “was full of water, and 
broad enough to carry two vessels abreast.” 
Strabo also states that he saw the canal 
covered with vessels. 

After this it fell into decay, but was re- 
stored in the time of the Caliphs, about 600 
A.D., probably by Omar. It was then called 
‘“the Canal of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful,” and remained open for about 150 years, 
being eventually destroyed on account of a 
revolt, in order to prevent communication 
between Egypt and Mecca. 

In 1798 the Emperor Napoleon was in- 
spired by a powerful desire to again cleave 
asunder the sandy Isthmus of Suez, in order 
that he might pour his troops into India, and 
help the native chieftains to drive out the 
English. 

He even made a personal inspection of 


part of the country, and visited the remains | 


of the old canal of the Pharaohs, some of 
the embankments of which were still from 
ten to twenty feet high. 

A curious delusion appeared to possess 
the minds of the modern engineers who sur- 
veyed the isthmus for Napoleon the First. 
They were impressed with the idea that the 
level of the Red Sea was some thirty feet 
higher than that of the Mediterranean ; and 
we may remember that the same delusion has 


been repeated in the case of the Isthmus of 


Panama. 


According to M. Barthelemy de St. Hilaire, | 


the illustrious La Place refused to admit the 
truth of this assertion, because it was not in 





accordance with his theory of the system of 
the globe and the equilibrium of the seas ; and 
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lin this view he was supported by Fourier, 
| another great mathematician. 
The result has proved that the mathema- 
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ticians were right, and that the surveyors had 
made an error in their calculations ; and the 
old saying was found to be true, that water 
will find its level. 

The course to be taken by the canal of M. 
de Lesseps is shown in the map attached to 
this paper. It commences at the Mediter- 
ranean on a spit of sand forming the shallow 
Lake Menzaleh,a \arge swampy tract of land 
about twenty-five miles across, and seldom 
possessing a depth of more than five feet of 
water. ‘Through this salt swamp the bed of 
the canal had to be excavated—a most la- 
borious and extremely slow operation. 

Port Sap, the Mediterranean port of the 
canal, and now a fine and spacious town, with 
broad streets and noble buildings, was built 
on bloeks of artificially made stone of im- 
mense size, which were sunk in the waters, 
until breakwater and town were formed upon 
one solid foundation. The eastern and 
western breakwaters are upwards of one mile 
in length, forming a safe and deep channel 
through which thousands of large vessels 
have since made their way into the canal. 

A piece of dry land, about two miles in 
length, separates Lake Menzaleh from Zake 
Baillah, another swampy piece of salt marsh, 
through which a cutting eight miles long had 
to be made. 

After this came a huge plateau, or succes- 
sion of sand-hills, called 27 Guisr, extending 
for about twelve miles, and in some places 
about sixty feet above the level of the sea. 
“ Here at last, in these mountains of sand, 
the excavators will surely be buried alive!” 

Such were the gloomy prognostications of 
the opponents of the scheme ; but they were 
not destined to be fulfilled. 

Although a trench seventy feet deep had 
to be cut through the sand the work pro- 
gresséd. Water, the all-important assistant 
in these dry regions, was gradually let in, and 
the powerful dredges were soon able to get 
to work upon the sandy soil, In six months 
less than the contract time the treacherous 
heights of El Guisr were cut through, and 
the canal now reached the hollow bed of 
what was, by a stretch of the imagination, 
called Lake Timsah. 

Lake TimsaH is now about five miles 
wide, and upon its shining waters the con- 
stant stream of European navigation now 
daily passes within sight of the inhabitants 
of the pretty little town of IsMaILia—the 
halfway port of the Suez Canal. 

Here we must pause for a moment to con- 
template this busy town of 6,000 inhabitants, 


border of a broad lake, and in the midst of 
an oasis of exquisite green. Less than 
twenty years ago this spot was a bare and 
sandy desert; no town existed, no lake was 
to be seen, and there was neither blade of 
grass, nor leaf of feathery date palm. 

Whence has arisen all this marvellous 
change? Certainly the salt waters of the 
maritime canal could not produce this out- 
burst of vegetation. Dérectly, no; but in- 
directly the Suez Canal has made “the 
desert to blossom as the rose;” for it has 
been the means of producing another great 
work, whereby the sweet waters of the Nile 
have been poured into the thirsty soil of the 
parched and sandy wilderness. 

THE FRESH- WATER CANAL is another great 
boon for which the Egyptian people are in- 
debted to the genius and energy of M. Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps. 

Fresh water being an essential element in 
the success of a work on which thousands of 
men were employed, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment undertook to cut a canal from the Nile 
to Lake Timsah, and thence to Suez ; for at 
that time even the port of Suez was de- 
pendent for its water supply on what could 
be brought in iron tanks from Cairo by 
rail ! 

As the Government soon failed to carry out 
its contract, the Company undertook to 
make the fresh-water canal at the expense of the 
Viceroy, and the work progressed with mar- 
vellous rapidity. 

The course of the fresh-water canal is 
from Cairo to the north-east as far as Ras el 
Wadi, where it turns south and descends to 
Suez, after sending off a branch to Lake 
Timsah. 

From Cairo to Ras el Wadi is fifty-six 
miles, and from the latter place to Lake 
Timsah is twenty miles, and from the lake 
to Suez fifty miles; thus making a waterway 
of fresh sweet water 126 miles in length, 
bringing life and prosperity to a formerly 
dead and worthless country. 

By the year 1860 the fresh water had been 
brought as far as Lake Timsah, though the 
lake was not actually filled till 1867. The 
maritime canal had also arrived at the 
Plateau of El Guisr, and thus the great work 
was progressing with vigour and success. 
IsMAILIA, now the healthiest town in 
Northern Egypt, was slowly rising upon the 
shores of the once empty lake, and when 
I spent a pleasant day there in 1871 it was 
already a flourishing and important town. 
On the journey to that spot from Cairo I was 
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delighted by the long broad strip of beauti- 
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ful vegetation which, like a river of green, 
wound through the trackless paths of the 
desert. 

In the centre of this fertile belt flowed the 
sweet waters of the fresh-water canal, drawn 
from the sacred Nile, and wherever they 
went—like the holy waters seen by the 
prophet in his vision—the land was healed ; 
for behold! “every thing shall live whither 
the river cometh.” 

No one who has not witnessed it could 
believe how sharp is the line that separates 
the desert from the oasis of green. Life 
and death are side by side. You may step 
from the greensward into the sandy waste. 

Leaving Lake Timsah, we now come to 
another piece of high land, called the 
Plateau of Serapeum, through which a deep 
cutting had to be made for a distance of 
about eight miles ; and it was here that some 
of the greatest difficulties in the whole work 
were encountered and overcome, chiefly by 
the aid of the fresh-water canal. 

The maritime canal was banked up at 
Timsah, and the huge dredges, which had 
been brought on its surface from Port Said, 
were floated into the fresh-water canal by 
means of locks, and a channel being cut to 
communicate with that canal from the works 
of Serapeum, the dredges were got to work 
upon that piece of treacherous soil, and by 
degrees the sand was excavated to the re- 
quired depth. 

And now we arrive at the Birrer LAKEs, 
the first spot in the whole line where there 
was found a sufficient draught of water 
to enable the contractors to do without 
dredgings and excavations. 

These lakes cover an extent of twenty-five 
miles in length, but of this only eight miles 
were of the required depth, and therefore a 
channel had to be dredged through a con- 
siderable portion of the distance. These 
lakes presented a very pretty appearance as 
I travelled along their banks by rail in the 
soft light of an Egyptian sunset ; their broad 
expanse sparkling in the sun, and their sur- 
face dotted with stately steamships and 
numerous white-sailed native craft. 

After the Bitter Lakes there remains only 
the Chalowf hill, and this was found to pre- 
sent very formidable obstacles. After exca- 
vating to a great depth an enormous mass 
of rock was reached, of which some 52,000 
cubic yards had to be removed by blasting. 
In this rock fossil remains of sharks were 
found, clearly proving that in former ages 
they had formed the bed of the ocean. 

The Chalouf hill is about eight miles in 


XI. 





thickness, and after this impediment is 
passed a distance of twelve miles of com- 
paratively easy work brings us to SUEZ, a 
distance of nearly 100 miles from the com- 
mencement of the canal at Port Said. 

But little space can be given to a descrip- 
tion of the mode in which the labour of 
excavating the great canal was carried on. 
In some cases and for a considerable dis- 
tance the ordinary cutting and blasting 
Operations common to most railway works 
were employed. 

THE DREDGING MACHINE was, however, 
the chief actor in the excavations, and by the 
aid of water let into the works the great 
dredge scooped out the bottom of the canal 
at a rapid pace, throwing out the rubbish 
into long ducts, by means of which it was 
deposited in great heaps at either side. 

Most of our readers have seen dredges at 
work, either in the Thames or other great 
rivers. Upon a large barge, a series of per- 
forated iron scoops revolves upon an endless 
chain, the scoop as it passes under the barge 
scraping away the mud or sand from the 
bottom of the river, which in its ascent it 
carries up with it, and then throws it off into 
the duct or other receptacle. 

But the dredges with which we are familiar 
are mere babiés when compared with the 
giants that were employed, and are still used, 
upon the Suez Canal. There were sixty of 
these huge excavators, and they cost from 
£30,000 to £50,000 each. 

Let us hear what they could do from M. 
de Lesseps himself. ‘‘Our dredging machines, 
of which the ducts were one and a half times 
as long as the column in the Place Vendome, 
carried off from two to three thousand cubic 
metres a day ; and as we had sixty of them, 
we succeeded in extracting monthly as much 
as two million cubic metres, or 2,763,000 
cubic yards !” 

“ Let us try to realize this quantity. Two 
million cubic metres would cover the whole 
of the Place Vendéme, and would reach an 
elevation jive times as high as the highest 
house in the place.” 

Well might the English Ambassador to the 
Porte, Mr. Elliott, report to his Government, 
after a visit to the works, that the company 
were in earnest, and that the canal would 
soon be an accomplished fact. 

Much anxiety had still to be borne by our 
courageous projector, and many almost in- 
superable difficulties overcome, before the 
accomplishment of the great task he had set 
himself to carry out successfully. 

Foremost amongst these was the question 
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of FORCED LABOUR, a few words upon which 
question must now be said. 

At first the labour was forced—that is to 
say, the fe//ahs or peasants of Egypt were 
bound to render a certain amount of work in 
return for a fixed sum in wages and rations. 
This is the usual mode by which all public 
works are carried on in Egypt, and though 
it does not accord very well with our ideas 
of justice, yet it is the custom of the country, 
and so long as the wages are adequate and 
the labour not too prolonged, the /e//ah does 
not appear to object. 

When the works were first commenced 
only some 8,000 men were engaged upon 
them, but the number soon increased to 
20,000, and at one time as many as 80,000 
men were at work for the company. 

This forced /abour was not, however, of the 
kind usually attributed to Eastern despots, 
nor were the labourers in the hard case of 
the builders of the great pyramids, nor of 
the oppressed Hebrew slaves, who had to go 
“throughout all the land of Egypt gathering 
stubble instead of straw,” and yet were com- 
pelled to deliver the full tale of bricks as 
heretofore ! 

The fellahs engaged to work for the Mari- 
time Canal Company, although forced to 
work for a certain time, received wages one- 
third higher than the current wages of Egypt. 
The amount of work was strictly defined. 
The only punishment allowed was a deduc- 
tion from wages. The company was bound 
to maintain hospitais and. to provide gratui- 
tous medical treatment, and only half the 
amount of wages could be deducted during 
absence from sickness. When the term of 
labour expired the company were bound to 
send the fe/ah to his home at their own 
expense. 

These terms could certainly not be deemed 
hard, and they stood forth in marked contrast 
to the treatment received by the fe//ahs when 
they were forced by the Viceroy to construct 
the railway from Alexandria to Cairo and 
Suez. 

In this latter case no complaint had ever 
been made by England as to the hard treat- 
ment of the Egyptian serf. On the contrary, 
this country continued to urge the Viceroy 
to hurry on the railroad works in order to 
facilitate the intercourse between Great 
Britain and her Indian Empire. 

Now, however, the case was different. The 
great canal was a French scheme, and had 
always been hateful in the eyes of the 
English Government. 


convenient peg on which to hang a last dying 
protest, and but forthe tact and good temper 
of the projector, the work would have been 
wrecked even when half done. 

Mr. Layard, with his characteristic energy, 
attacked the forced Jabour system in the House 
of Commons, and so much pressure was put 
upon the Viceroy that the supply of labour 
was stopped, and the result was that the 
works languished, and were at last almost 
abandoned fora period of two years ! 

“Now,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “ the enemy 
might fairly triumph, and with another spirit 
to direct it, the canal might have become one 
of those hopeless /o//ies which are found in 
every country, and of which the stranger 
learns the history with wonder and surprise.” 

Fortunately, however, for the interests, 
not only of the Maritime Company, but of 
the whole civilized world, a deliverer was at 
hand. 

That great magician, under whose potent 
spell Europe lay entranced for nearly twenty 
years, was then at the height of his power, 
and he had but to wave his wand, and the 
waters of the Mediterranean, which had 
been so rudely stopped, once more resumed 
their steady flow through the sandy deserts 
of Egypt, never more to pause until they 
finally mingled with the advancing Red Sea 
waves. 

The EMPEROR Napovteon III., appointed 
a commission in 1864 to examine into all 
matters relating to the Suez Canal, and a 
solution of the difficult labour question was 
speedily made. 

The withdrawal of /e//ah labour, and the 
necessity to employ European workmen, 
caused a large additional outlay, and it was 
therefore agreed that the Viceroy should pay 
an indemnity to the company amounting to 
about one million and a half sterling. 

As the company gave up their right to any 
lands that might be hereafter fertilized by 
the action of the fresh-water canal, and also 
relinquished their right to all property in 
this canal, a further and similar indemnity 
was allowed, thus giving to the company an 
indemnity of over ¢hree millions sterling! 
The Viceroy paid his monthly instalments 
of £150,000 with perfect regularity, so there 
was now no longer any question about capital, 
and the works went forward with ever-in- 
creasing rapidity, and our projector was more 
than ever sanguine of complete success. 
Still, in England the canal was not be- 
lieved in, and according to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
description it was looked upon by this 
matter-of-fact people “as a plaything with 
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which a clever and enthusiastic mountebank 
was amusing his gulls!” 

This strange incredulity received a rather 
startling shock when the tidings were an- 
nounced that on the 15th August, 1865, a 
boat laden with coal had actually passed 
from the Mediterranean into the Red Sea. 

This passage, however, was not made en- 
tirely through the Maritime Canal, for at 
Ismailia the vessel had been floated, by 


» means of sluices, from the great canal into 


the fresh-water canal which ran from the 
Nile to Suez. Nevertheless the fact was a 
most important one. But we must pass on. 

In the early spring of the year 1869 the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALEs were travel- 
ling in the East; and M. de Lesseps, with 
that readiness to embrace an opportunity 
that should impress the world by means of a 
royal pageant, so characteristic of the French, 
determined to invite the Prince and his beau- 
tiful consort to assist at the ceremony of 
turning the waters of the Red Sea into the 
basin of the Bitter Lakes, thus utterly and 
for ever ignoring all the hostility so long 
experienced from the English nation and 
Government. 

How admirably this succeeded we all re- 
member. Nor need we now stay to accom- 
pany our sweet Princess to the hot and 
sandy town of Suez, where she for the first 
time was able to gaze out upon the waters of 
that famous Red Sea, which are, however, of 
such an intense and sparkling due. 

It is only necessary now to remark that, 
after a joyful and almost triumphal progress, 
the royal party were conducted to the dam, 
which was all ready to be opened, and from 
which, when the sluices were raised, the 
water poured forth to enter the deep hollow 
of the lakes. 

De Lesseps calculated that it would take 
several months to fill these lakes, which are 
forty leagues in circumference, and which 
would contain nearly five hundred thousand 
millions of gallons of water / 

After this there was but little more to be 
done until the long hoped-for day fixed upon 
for the public opening of the great canal. 

This took place on the 17th November, 
1869, when a great fleet of vessels, of various 
size, and bearing a mixed company of royal 
and illustrious personages, passed in safety 
through the whole length of the canal and 
Bitter Lakes into the Red Sea, and thus it 
might almost be said that Africa became an 
island. 

Great were the rejoicings and splendid were 
the /étes that celebrated this marvellous 








triumph of human perseverance, energy, and 
skill; and large was the assemblage of repre- 
sentatives from the royal houses of Europe. 

First in rank and beauty, the Empress of 
the French led the van of the long fleet of 
gaily decked vessels in the imperial yacht 
Aigle. The Emperor of Austria, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, the Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia, the Prince and Princess of Holland, 
and the Egyptian princes, formed the royal 
circle of guests who had come to do honour to 
Ferdinand de Lesseps in this his hour of 
triumph, and they were accompanied by a 
brilliant and illustrious staff of officers, military 
and naval. 

Abdel-Kader, the brave old Arab chieftain, 
was there in his picturesque costume, and a 
brilliant gathering of the rank and beauty, as 
well as of the science of England, had come 
to witness the successful opening of this great 
canal, which they had so long looked upon 
with distrust, if not with disdain. 

Festivals, fireworks, illuminations, and balls 
were organized on a grand scale, and the vast 
concourse of guests were entertained with 
royal hospitality in the Viceroy’s newly im- 
provised palace erected in the desert, near 
the halfway port of Ismailia. 

On the 2oth November the fleet had safely 
steamed through the canal, and were atanchor 
in the harbour of Suez. 

The vessels had passed from sea to sea, 
and the great work was accomplished. Still 
much remained to be done, for none of the 
ships had drawn more than thirteen feet of 
water, whereas the depth must be increased to 
twenty-six feet before the canal could be con- 
sidered fit for the traffic of the mercantile 
fleets of all nations ! 

This has since been successfully accom- 
plished, and even the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, so long averse to the use of this 
route except for coal traffic, are compelled to 
follow the overwhelming course of events, 
and to send their passengers through the 
canal, thus avoiding any break of the journey 
from England to India. 

How great this boon is all travellers by the 
Overland Route can well appreciate who have 
ever experienced, as I have frequently done, 
the hurry, bustle, heat, and fatigue of a rail- 
way journey through the dry and dusty land 
of Egypt ! 

The saving of distance by this route is also 
so great as to be almost incredible ; and what 
is lost by having to use coal-consuming and 
expensive steam-vessels is more than amply 
made up by the greatly shortened voyage. 

From the English Channel to Point de 
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Galle, in Ceylon, the distance z7a the Cage of 
Good Hope is 11,650 miles, whereas vza the 
Suez Canal it is only 6,515, thus saving more 
than 5,000 miles—equivalent to a period of 
36 days. 

The amount of toll levied on vessels passing 
through the canal is /en prancs for every regise 
tered ton, which would amount to £1,250 for 
a vessel of 3,000 tons—a sum that may very 
easily be borne when the great saving in time 
and wear and tear is taken into account. 

And what has been the money cost of this 
great work ? 

Roughly stated in round numbers, the 
canal has cost in actual expenditure a sum 
of about wneteen millions sterling. 

Strange to say, however, this valuable pro- 
perty has been acquired by the Company fora 
capital sum of about thirteen millions sterling, 
thus saving to the shareholders the large 
amount of six millions sterling, principally 
from indemnities which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had to pay on surrendering portions of 
its original concessions. 

Besides this the Company possesses a 
valuable and improving territory along the 
whole course of the Canal, as well as in the 
districts about Port Said and Suez. 

Its gross receipts are enormous. From 
#4 206,000 in 1870 they have gradually and 
steadily mounted up to £1,560,000 in 1877, 
and the increase will no doubt continue. 


TRAFFIC RETURNS OF SUEZ CANAL. 


Ships. Receipts for Tolls. 
1870. 486 . ; 4. 206,373 
1871. 765 3595747 
1872, 1,082 656.305 
1873. 1,173 915,893 
1874. 1,264 . 994,375 
1875. 1,494 1,076,000 
1876. 1.457 . 1,230,000 
1877. 1,633 I, 350,000 


The GROSS RECEIPTS for 1877 were £1,560,000 
leaving a net profit of £180,000, a result which 
appeared to give great satisfaction to the share- 
holders present at a meeting of the company held at 
Paris, 11th June 1878, under the presidency of M. de 
Lesseps. 

Although England so long and so coldly 
held aloof from the scheme, she was quick 
enough to discern the great benefit to her 
commerce with the East to be derived from 
the opening of the canal, and it is probable 
that three-fourths of the ships that yearly 
pass by this route are under the English flag. 
So uniform is the depth of the canal that in 
one or two instances steamships of nearly 
5,000 tons register have safely passed through. 

Not only so ; we have made it a highway for 
our troops, and the recent acquisition by 


England of 177,642 shares in the canal be- 
longing to the Khedive, for the sum of four 
millions sterling, is an earnest of the deep 
interest now felt by this country in the future 
welfare of this great undertaking. 

Cyprus.—Since this paper was written 
Europe has been still further startled by the 
cession to England of the island of Cyprus 
by the effete Government of Turkey! and a 
few words respecting this latest acquisition of 
the British Crown may not be out of place 
before taking leave of the Suez Canal. 

Very little is known respecting this large 
and once populous island, nor are there many 
books of travel throwing light upon its 
physical or historical character. Most of the 
articles that have lately appeared in the daily 
press descriptive of Cyprus have apparently 
been taken from an interesting, though very 
condensed paper, in the last edition of the 
Encyciopedia Britannica, from which many of 
the following facts have also been ex- 
tracted :— 

Cyprus is the third largest island in the 
Mediterranean, having a greater surface than 
either Crete or Corsica. 

Its greatest length is 145 miles, and its 
extreme width about 60, but it has an average 
breadth of 30 to 35 miles, narrowing, how- 
ever, in the north-eastern corner into a long 
neck of land only 1o miles broad and 
45 miles long. 

The greater part of the island is occupied 
by two ranges of mountains, running mostly 
from east to west, and in nearly parallel 
lines. 

The southernmost range was named Mount 
Olympus by the ancients, but at the present 
day the highest peak is called Mount Troddos, 
and has an altitude of 6,590 feet. 

The high, solitary peak now called Oros 
Stauro, or Hill of the Holy Cross, is the one 
which was designated by Strabo as Mount 
Olympus. Although only 2,300 feet in 
height, yet from its isolation this mountain is 
a very conspicuous object from Port Lanarca, 
distant only 12 miles, and it is famous as the 
frequent resort of pilgrims. 

The northern range is not nearly so high, 
seldom reaching much above 2,000 feet, al- 
though one peak attains an altitude of 3,200 
feet. 

Between these two mountain ranges there 
lies a broad, flat, barren, and mostly unculti- 
vated plain, 60 miles long and from 10 to 20 
miles in breadth, called the Messaria. This 
plain is marshy and fever-stricken, and the 
whole island is more or less unhealthy, though 
no doubt the soil is capable of cultivation, and 
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much of its long-lost fertility might probably 
be restored. 

Cyprus, once noted for its vast forests of| 
noble trees, the probable home of the shittim | 
wood of Scripture, is now comparatively bare | 
and treeless, only the loftier summits of the 
mountains retaining their covering of dark | 
pine woods. Hence the climate is drier, and | 
in summer the rivers are little more than 
mountain torrents. 

MINERALS once formed a large portion of| 
the wealth of the island, particularly copfer, | 
the very name of that metal being derived| 


from 4s Cyprium, or Cuprium (brass of | 


Cyprus), as it was called by the ancients. | 
Silver also is reported by Strabo, but the 


present little known. | 

There are several towns in the island, one 
of which, Famagosta, so renowned for the| 
siege it endured from the Turks, is built very 
near the ruins of the ancient Salamis. The 
principal port is Zanarca, but it has no har.| 
bour. There are only open roadsteads in 
Cyprus ! 

Under the Venetian rule there were about} 
a million inhabitants in the island, but they) 
have dwindled down beneath the iron des-| 
potism of the Turk to about 135,000, of| 
whom two thirds are Greeks and the re-| 
mainder Moslems. | 

The history of Cyprus is involved in deep 
| obscurity, but it is certain that it was| 
| colonized at an early period by the Phceni-| 
| cians, who introduced the worship of their| 
goddess, Astarte. Various articles of ancient | 
pottery and other works of art have lately 
been exhumed, and it is possible some of| 
these may throw light upon the history of 
the origirial inhabitants, who appear to have 
possessed many features common to Orien- 
tals. 

Greek colonies existed side by side with! 
the Phoenicians, but the same hazy mist 
obscures them all. | 
In the sixth century B.c. we get the first | 
| authentic piece of history, which records the | 
| conquest of Cyprus by Amasis, King of| 
Egypt, but when the latter country was in- 
| vaded by the Persians, the Cypriotes revolted 
and became tributary to the Persian Em- 
pire. 

Subsequently they assisted Alexander in 
the siege of Tyre, but after his death the 
island became an object of fierce contention 
on account of the wealth of its exhaustless 
forests. 

Egypt, under Ptolemy, held Cyprus with a 
firm hand, and it remained under the Greek 











geology and mineralogy of the island is at| Crusade, and given by him to Guy de 





kings of Egypt until taken from them by the 
Romans in the time of Cato. 

In 117 A.D. occurred a great revolt of the 
Jews in Cyprus, during which they are said 
to have massacred 240,000 of the other 
inhabitants, many being Christians. 

After the division of the Roman Empire 
Cyprus was included in the Byzantine half, 
and continued subject to the Emperors for 
about 700 years. 

Conquered by the Arabs in 646, it returned 
once more under the rule of Byzantium, 
until in 1184 the Emperor’s nephew, Isaac 
Commenes established himself as a separate 
sovereign in Cyprus. It was, however, taken 
by Richard Ceur de Lion during the third 
































Lusignan, the titular king of Jerusalem. 

For three centuries it was governed by 
kings of this dynasty, and was then taken 
under the protection of the Venetian re- 
public, in the year 1487, by whom it was 
held for a period of eighty years. 

In 1570 came the all-conquering Turk, 
when Selim the Second landed on the island 
with an army of 60,000 men, the whole of 
which, with one brilliant exception, he 
speedily subjected to his rule. 

This exception was the city of Famagosta, 
which held out under its brave Governor, 
Bragadius, for the space of almost a year. 
Eventually the governor surrendered under a 
solemn treaty ;—but as usual the treaty was 
broken, and the courageous and _ brilliant 
soldier was put to a disgraceful and excru- 
ciating death. 

From this time all accounts agree in 
stating that the history of Cyprus is a blank. 
There is no history for the people who are 
under the rule of the Turk,—massacre and 
outrage are their portion, but their bitter 
tears are shed in secret, nor is history even 
able to write upon the blotted page. 

In 1764 and in 1823 we read of frightful 
massacres, but these were merely extraordi- 
nary outbursts of a flame that was always more 
or less raging. ah 

Depopulated and impoverished, this island, 
which might be one of the richest in the 
Mediterranean, is now handed over to the 
custody of the most enlightened nation in 
the world; and although it is stated in the 
daily press that it will cost England @ mt- 
lion sterling per annum to keep a garrison of 
10,000 men there, it is more than probable 
that the Cypriotes themselves will be delighted 
to exchange the iron rule of the Grand Turk 
for that of the mild but firm hand of the 
Mistress of the Seas, though it is perhaps 
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doubtful if its possession be to our ad- 
vantage. 

Whether the acquisition of this fresh 
stronghold will eventually be productive 
of more responsibility and cost to England, 
than of material advantage to herself, and to 
the Christian population of Turkey, is a 
question we need not discuss here. At 
any rate, it is a bold and decided step, and 
serves to show that the Earl of Beaconsfield 
attaches vastly more importance to the route 


“was a most futile attempt, and totally im- 
possible to be carried out.” 

Lying at a distance of little more than /2wo 
hundred miles, or \ess than twenty-four hours’ 
steaming, from the mouth of thecanal, itis clear 
that the island of Cyprus is the key to Egypt 
and the Suez Canal, and whoever holds that 
island is virtually master of the route to India. 

Having now gone safely through the great 
Suez Canal, I shall ask you to accompany 
me in our next paper on a voyage down the 





by way of the Swes Canal than did Mr. | RED Sea, where I shall have to detain you 
Benjamin Disraeli when, in 1858, as Chan- | for a few days on a coral reef, on which I 
cellor of the Exchequer, he told the House | was unfortunately stranded during my first 


of Commons that the making of this canal 


| voyage in these treacherous waters. 








LIGHTS AND SHADES 


OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 


BY HIS WIFE. 
Par? VIII. 


BEFORE entering upon the troublous times 
which resulted in casting such dark shadows 
upon my husband’s career, I will refer to a 
few bright spots which stand out in strong 
relief on the darkness, and help to render our 
sojourn at Windsor a period to be remem- 
bered with pleasure. 

Among the brightest of these memories 
may be placed the marriage of the Princess 
Helena at Windsor during our stay. It oc- 
curred, as is well known, on a warm summer 
day in July, and was rendered peculiarly in- 
teresting to the inhabitants by certain unusual 
arrangements. 

The bells were ringing, the flags flying, 
and the town alive with gaiety from early 
morning ; and as the hour of ten approached 
large crowds assembled and lined the road 
from the Great Western station to the Castle 
gates. 

Frank and I were in the dining-room be- 
longing to a friend whose house stood close 
to the gates and opposite the arch leading to 
St. George’s Chapel. The large bay-window 
of this room commanded a full view of the 


costume were conveyed to Windsor by train 
in her Majesty’s royal saloon carriages,and 
presented themselves at the station in readi- 
ness to form the bridal party. 

From the window of our friend’s house, 
which looked on the road at a point where 
it narrowed near the Castle gates, we had a 
complete view of the carriages and their occu- 
| pants. The ladies, however, were not seen 
to advantage, for those were the days when 
the fashion of wearing crinolines necessitated 
voluminous skirts. ‘Therefore the beautiful 
and elegantly adorned heads and faces of 
England’s aristocratic daughters were alone 
visible, the rest of the space being occupied 
by billows of snowy muslin and lace, which 
rested in their laps and reached even half- 
way up the carriage windows. 

But if the elegant dresses of the ladies 
were partially obscured by the prevailing 
fashion, the loss was greatly recompensed 
by the full view we obtained of several 
members of the diplomatic circle and others 
of note, who preferred to walk from the 
station to the Castle. 














route by which the visitors would proceed to | At this distance of time I am not politi- 
the Castle, as well as the carriages contain- | cian enough to remember what great states- 
ing the bridesmaids and their friends. This | men formed the Cabinet at that period, but 
arrangement gave great satisfaction to the |I know that several of them have passed 
townspeople, and from the moment the | away; yet as these gentlemen walked slowly 
royal carriages commenced running to the | by in court costume, with the bands of gold 
station to convey the guests to the Castle the | lace glittering across the chest and the in- 
greatest excitement prevailed. evitable cocked hat, the rector called my 

Equal excitement must have surrounded | attention to a face and figure that for years 
the Paddington station, for the bridesmaids | has been familiar not only to England, but to 
in bridal dress and the gentlemen in court the whole civilized world. 
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In the present day perhaps my attention 
would have been called to the gentleman by 
the words, “Mrs. Lee, there goes Lord 
Beaconsfield ;” but the great statesman then 
was merely pointed out to me in the terms 
which England considers an honour to her 
clever sons. Who would think of speaking 
of Shakespeare cr Milton, Campbell or Pope, 
Melville or Moore, or any other of our great 
poets, writers, or divines, with the prefix of 
“Mr.” ? It is a compliment to speak the 
name only, as much as to say, there is only 
one Shakespeare or one Milton, the Milton, 
the Shakespeare. No need to ask which. 

And so there are now numerous admirers 
of Lord Beaconsfield who pass by his present 
or the future titles which his statesmanship 
may merit, and speak of our famous Prime 
Minister as “ Disraeli.” 

But my gaze was quickly diverted to others 
whom the rector pointed out, and whom I 
found it difficult to distinguish amidst the 
brilliant uniforms of generals, admirals, and 
other court dresses which literally dazzled 
my eyes. 

More than an hour passed before the 
bridesmaids and visitors had reached the 
Castle, and then the crowd dispersed to lunch 
or dine, and to return again to their posts 
between three and four, when the bride and 
bridegroom were to proceed to the Great 
Western terminus at Windsor and depart for 
their honeymoon. 

It was considered as another of those kind 
acts with which the Queen so often endea- 
vours to gratify her subjects, that Prince 
Christian and his bride left the Castle in an 
open carriage and four with outriders ; the 
high-bred animals kept at a walking pace 
during the whole route to the station. The 
inhabitants of Windsor, however, felt it a 
personal kindness to themselves, as_ the 
townspeople of a place honoured by royalty 
as its home, and no doubt they were right. 

At all events, as the carriage moved slowly 
on between closely packed lines of spectators, 
and houses with every window crowded, I 
had the clearest view of our Queen’s gentle 
daughter, Princess Helena, and her husband, 
Prince Christian. Cheers rent the air as 
they passed, and I could not help sympa- 
thizing with the bride, for the blushes already 
burnt into her fair cheeks deepened, as she 
bowed her acknowledgments. 

Windsor on that day gave itself up to re- 
joicing and gaiety; the shops had been 
closed from an early hour, the streets were 
decked with flags, the bells of the old church 


Hall and other public as well as private 
buildings were gaily illuminated. ‘There was 
not perhaps any direct cause of personal 
sunshine to ourselves in these scenes of 
brightness and gaiety, yet hearts must be 
truly selfish, or at least hopeless, who cannot 
throw off for a time some kinds of sorrow, and 
“rejoice with those who do rejoice” as well 
as “weep with those who weep.” 

At the time of the Princess Helena’s 
marriage we knew that a few weeks only 
remained of our stay at Windsor, and the 
future was all in shadows; yet the public 
rejoicings for anything that caused happiness 
to our beloved Queen were calculated to 
throw a temporary light on the darkness and 
make us forget our anxiety. 

While I write many interesting incidents 
connected with Windsor Church are recalled 
to my mind, two or three only of which, 
however, are worth noticing here. 

Among the humbler class of parishioners 
was an old blind man, a native of Windsor, 
who had been educated at the parish schools, 
and was a constant attendant at the church. 

At the time we resided in Windsor this 
old man, known as Blind Jemmy, must have 
been more than eighty years of age. I am 
ignorant of what business he followed, but I 
know that by his industry during his best 
days he had saved enough to provide a 
comfortable though humble home for himself 
and his wife in their old age. 

Jemmy was rather plain-spoken even to 
his superiors, but the aged blind man was a 
notable character in Windsor, and generally 
forgiven for his eccentricities. 

A story is told of him that a high dignitary 
of the Church while visiting Windsor was 
greatly interested in what he heard of old 
blind Jemmy, and sent him every Sunday a 
dinner from his own table. 

Before leaving. ne called upon Jemmy to 
bid him farewell, and after a little conversa- 
tion with this intelligent old man, he made 
some remark which drew from him the 
following reply,—‘ Mr. Dean, I like your 
dinners, but I don’t like your sermons.” 

I cannot name the result of this candid 
speech. ‘I tell the tale as it was told to 
me” by one for whose truthfulness I can 
vouch. 

But blind Jemmy was noted for a far 
higher quality than rude candour in speech,— 
he possessed a wonderful memory. 

His constant training at the schools and 
attendance at church for so many years of 
his long life before he lost his sight had fixed 
in his memory not only the whole of the 





rang merry peals, and in the evening the Town 
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Church services, but also the proper lessons, 
collects, and psalms for each day of the year. 

When told this I hesitated to believe it, 
but on one occasion I proved its truth 
myself. Jemmy when at church generally 
placed himself near the reading-desk, which 
then stood on one side of the church, near 
the gallery, the pulpit being on the ‘other 
side, as still seen in old-fashioned churches ; 
the pulpit with a sounding-board overhead, 
and a clerk’s desk beneath that of the reader. 

Behind the latter sat the old man, and on 
the occasion I speak of I was seated in a 
friend’s pew near him. The congregation 
rose, and in a few minutes a voice that 
almost startled me joined in the general 
confession, and on looking towards the 
spot from whence the sound came I re- 
cognised the old blind man. In spite of 
myself I could not avoid watching him, and 
saw plainly by the movement of his lips 
when following the clergyman, and by his 
plainly uttered words in the responses, that 
every word was familiar to him. More than 
once he began the verse of the psalm before 
the clergyman had finished the preceding 
one (for the psalms were read, not sung), 
and his lips followed every verse of the 
lessons. 

It was the same with the hymns. In a 
quavering but not unmusical voice he sang 
each verse through correctly word for word, 
and I told Frank on my return home that 
the accounts I had heard of the old man’s 
wonderful memory were in my opinion per- 
fectly true, and that the incidents respecting 
it, which I had doubted, were quite possible 
to a memory such as his. 

These incidents the reader shall hear. 

Blind Jemmy was one Sunday in his 
usual place behind the reading-desk when 
a strange clergyman took the duty. The 
clergyman had commenced as usual with 
the words “ Here beginneth,” &c., and had 
named a certain chapter, when his surplice 
was plucked hastily, and a voice in a not 
very subdued tone exclaimed, “ That's the 
wrong chapter, sir! the lesson for the day 
is the —— chapter.” 

Startled, and for the moment rather indig- 
nant, the clergyman glanced at the open 
Bible before him, and discovering his 
mistake, gave out the correct chapter, to 
Jemmy’s great satisfaction. 

When the circumstance was explained in 
the vestry to this gentleman he was greatly 
interested, and, I believe, made acquaintance 
with the man who possessed such a wonderful 
memory. 





Frank heard all these little incidents from 
the clerk, one of those old respectable 
adjuncts to a parish church now so seldom 
seen. 

“ Jemmy’s a wonder, sir,’ he said to 
Frank one day. ‘ Why, I’ve tried him 
sometimes by altering a word or two in 
giving out the first verse of the hymn, but 
he always finds it out and tells me of it. 
And once, sir, a strange clergyman preached 
here, and took his text from the Apocrypha. 
I wrote down the text to remember it, but I 
forgot chapter and verse. 
I thought I’d ask Jemmy. Why, la, sir, 
he found out my mistakes in a moment 
when I read to him what I’d written. He 
told me where to find chapter and verse, 
and then repeated the text as correctly as 
if he’d been reading it. I could do a good 
deal of that myself from the Bible, but 
Jemmy beats me in the Apocrypha, and 
all I can say is that he’s a wonder.” 

3ut wonderful as he might be, he once 
annoyed me terribly. On one of my visits 
to St. George’s Chapel I saw the old blind 
man seated on a bench in the centre of 
the chancel, near the entrance. When the 
service commenced he rose with the congre- 
gation, but what was my horror as the soft 
chant of the choristers filled the cathedral 
to hear the discordant tones of 


words of the general confession ! 


Whether he was checked by the verger, 


or whether he found it difficult to join in 
the responses I do not know, but I was 
thankful to find that the discordant voice 
could only be heard now and then. But, 


So after church | F 


the old | ; 
man’s voice half reading, half intoning, the || § 


alas! on this occasion instead of an anthem 
the old version of the well-known Hundredth | 
Psalm was given out to be sung by the | 


choir! 


The reader may perhaps imagine the de- | 


light and consequent energy with which the | 


old man joined in the words and tune he so 
well remembered. The attendance on this 


afternoon service was small, therefore while | 
it is probable that the sound of their own | 
voices prevented the choir from hearing the | 


discordant notes, those few in the centre 
seats turned in surprise and dismay to dis- 
cover the cause. 

Quite oblivious, from his blindness and 
partial deafness, of the consternation of his 
listeners, the poor old man sang his loudest | 
ina cracked and quavering voice, that lite- 
rally set my teeth on edge. Added to this | 
was the unpleasant fact that blind Jemmy in 
his childhood had learned to sing this glorious 
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old tune in the time ofa funeral dirge. He was 
therefore not only behind the choir at the end 
of each line, but when the verses were finished 
by the choristers, the slow, quavering notes of 
the old man mingled discordantly with the 
symphony which the organist played be- 
tween each verse. Blind Jemmy was well 
known to the choristers and officials at St. 
George’s Chapel, and a pitying smile passed 
from one to another, and even Dr. Elvey 
could forgive in him the discord which sullied 
his exquisite music. Whether the old man 
again interfered with the service at St. 
George’s Chapel I cannot say, for this inci- 


formed of the fact, forshe calls out, ‘“‘ Mamma, 
Polly’s pinafore !” 

“ What a clever bird!” I exclaimed, 
laughing, as I reseated myself. ‘‘ Have you 
had her long?” 

“ About three years,” was the reply. “ The 
bird belonged originally to some ancestors of 
mine who were in the royal household 
during the early part of George the Third’s 
reign. Polly lived in the castle till after 
George the Fourth’s death, the property of 
my ancestor and his descendants. About 
twenty-five years ago the bird was left to the 
care of one of the Knights of Windsor, who, 





dent occurred at my last visit, just before we 
left Windsor. | 

But I made the acquaintance of an older | 
inhabitant of Windsor than blind Jemmy, | 
one who could have given us a full account| 
of the doings of the four Georges, had she | 
been gifted with reason and memory, and this 
was a large, intelligent, white cockatoo. with 
a yellow crest. 

( was returning the visit of a doctor’s wife | 
who had called upon us soon after our arrival, | 
and in the dining-room on an elevated perch | 
stood Polly, chained by the leg. I very soon | 
turned the conversation to the bird, which in 
clear, distinct tones had wished me “Good 
morning!” and then very rudely inquired, | 


as you are aware, Mrs. Lee, have houses 
within the precincts of the Castle. On his 
death- bed, three years since, the old knight 
left Polly to me. I was told at that time that 
the bird was over ninety years of age, so that 
she may be, for aught I know, verging on her 
hundredth year.” 

“Tt is a wonderful bird for its age,” I re- 
marked, with a laugh. “I think the little 
folks who visit you must be amused at the 
idea of Polly wearing a pinafore. And what 
wonderful tales she could tell us of the youth 
and childhood of George the Third’s sons 
and daughters, had the bird possessed reason 
and memory !” 

“What indeed!” was the reply; “but, 


“Who are you?” several times, finishing} Mrs. Lee, the sayings and doings of that 
by a hearty laugh at her own impertin-| bird appear as much like reason as the actions 











ence. 

I had heard that parrots live to a great 
age, even to a hundred years, which I looked 
upon as fabulous. My incredulity was to be 
shaken now. 

“Polly is over ninety years of age,” said 
my friend, with a smile, “ but, as you hear, 
she can still talk, and is a famous mimic, as 
cockatoos always are. She has shown no 
sign of her great age, until very lately the 
feathers have fallen from the breast, leaving it 
quite bare.” 

My friend rose as she spoke, and lifting a 
piece of soft lawn which covered the breast, 
she displayed the featherless condition of the 
poor bird, who raised her crest and repeated 
my words, “ Poor Polly,” in the same tone of 
commiseration. 

“That is a clever contrivance,” I said, 
pointing to the lawn ; “how do you manage to 
keep it on ¢” 

“Tt is tied round the neck loosely at the 
throat and under the wings lower down,” she 
replied, showing me the performance. ‘“ My 
daughters invented it, and we call it Polly’s 
pinafore, and so does the bird. She contrives 


‘and doings of a dog, or any other intelligent 
animal. We often unchain her, and she will 
‘follow us through the garden, and almost 
ask to be perched on the branch of a tree 
|while we practise that new game, croquet. 
| Our garden passes round the back of yours, 
}and I dare say you will be able to see or even 
ito hear the bird’s remarks while we are 
playing when the summer comes.” 

I promised to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity, and after a little chat over other 
matters, which Polly frequently interrupted, 
[ took leave of my friend, with an apology for 
extending a morning call to nearly double 
the conventional twenty minutes. 

I departed very much interested with this 
specimen of longevity in the parrot, and the 





proof that naturalists are correct which it pre- 
sented. I related my adventure to Frank, 
who was equally interested in the subject, 
especially with the fact that Polly had lost no 
mental or physical power from her great age. 
He suggested also, what was very probable, 
that the falling off of the feathers might be 
caused by giving the bird unsuitable or 
perhaps different food from the diet it had 





to pull it off sometimes, and we are duly in- 





been accustomed to. 
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Iimproved my acquaintance with the aged 
bird in my visits to her mistress, but it was 
not until a bright, warm day in May that 
Polly’s conduct surprised me. 

My friend Mrs. Leyton’s house stood 
about three doors from where we lodged. 
The garden, which extended to the length of 
ours, and those ‘of the, three intervening 
houses passed round and continued behind 
them. The space in Mr. Leyton’s garden, 
seen from our sitting-room window, had been 
converted into a spacious croquet lawn. In 
the afternoon of this May-day I was seated 
working at my open window. Presently I 
heard voices and the words, “ Come along, 
Polly,” answered by a cockatoo’s scream, no 
doubt intended to show pleasure and delight. 

I rose, and by leaning forward I could 
command that portion of Mrs. Leyton’s 
garden which was parallel to ours. That 
lady herself, and her sons and daughters, 
were wending their way to the croquet lawn 
loaded with balls and mallets, to practise a 
game, not then so well known as now. 

Polly, on foot, was waddling after her mis- 
tress, evidently in great delight at being free. 
After they turned the corner I lost sight of 
the bird, but in a few moments I saw Polly 
lifted on her mistress’s hand and placed on 
the bough of a tree shaded by the upper 
branches. If Polly had been three years old 
instead of ninety, she could not have been 
more vivacious. She raised her canary-col- 
oured crest, flapped her wings, and burst 
forth into a perfect jumble of speeches. Not 
for long, however. In the midst of a very 
fair performance of “God save the Queen,” 
she became suddenly interested in the game 
of croquet, and although alone I could not 
help laughing heartily now and then at Polly’s 
speeches. “ Blue! where are you?” “Now 
then, Red!” “Hurrah!” “Well done!” “ That’s 
not fair,” and every speech, clear and dis- 
tinct, and accompanied with erect crest and 
fluttering wings. In truth, Polly, the aged 
inhabitant of Windsor Castle, was, when 
over ninety years of age, a wonderful bird. 

There is something. perhaps, trivial in 
placing the account of a bird in a paper of 
this kind, but as a fact in natural history it 
seemed worth referring to. It is scarcely 
possible for the bird to be living at the period 
at which I write, for she would be at the least 
105 years old, but I have heard that she was 
alive and well in 1872. 

I have now to enter upon a very different 
subject, simple in itself, but, I think, for 
many reasons not void of interest. 


a large number of young people were prepared 
for confirmation. Ona bright May-day the 
large parish church presented an appearance 
which, to the thoughtful is one of the most in- 
teresting upon earth. Every pew in the body of 
church was filled with young men and women 
more or less impressed with the importance 
of the vows they are about to make. In days 
gone by perhaps this ceremony may have 
been regarded by young men as merely a 
necessary form to go through, or by young 
ladies as an opportunity for appearing inte- 
resting and attractive in white dresses and 
veils. So far as knowledge of the doctrines 
and precepts of religion are concerned, young 
people of all classes are, in the present day, 
greatly in advance of those referred to in 
olden times, and among the large numbers 
assembled in churches as candidates for con- 
firmation, an appearance of devotion and 
thoughtfulness is more general, if not entirely 
present in all. 

At all events, young people are not now 
allowed to present themselves on such a 
solemn occasion without having been ear- 
nestly instructed on the nature of the vows 
they are to make in the presence of God and 
a Christian congregation. 

I know this was the case at Windsor, 
and on the appointed day, Dr. Wilberforce, 
who was then Bishop of Oxford, ascended 
the pulpit and delivered a most interesting 
and explanatory address to the candidates, 
which I felt it was scarcely possible for them 
to forget. 

The service proceeded to a close, pew 
after pew being emptied and refilled under 
the guidance of the clergy and churchwar- 
dens, till all the young recruits in the Chris- 
tian warfare had enrolled their names “ to 
fight under Christ’s banner against sin, the 
world, and the devil,” and had been prayed 
for while under the hands of the bishop. ‘The 
service ended, the bells struck up a joyful peal, 
and as the bishop and the clergy retired to the 
vestry the congregation began to disperse. 

I descended from my post in the gallery, 
and as the aisles cleared I walked slowly to- 
wards the vestry to wait for Frank, as we 
were to lunch at the rectory with the bishop. 
After a few moments the vestry door open- 
ed and Frank beckoned me in. Never shall 
I forget the pleasant, genial manner of Dr. 
Wilberforce, as my husband, the curate, in- 
troduced his wife to the now deeply mourned 
prelate, so noted for suavity and courtesy, 
who has passed away. He had thrown off his 
robes, and was evidently ready to start with 





During my husband’s residence at Windsor 


the rector when I entered. His lordship, how- 
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ever, had but just shaken hands with me, | 


and expressed in his genial manner his 
pleasure at meeting Mr. Lee’s wife, when 
one of the churchwardens approached look- 
ing very anxious. 

In passing through the church to speak to 
the verger he had seen in the corner of one 
of the pews a young girl, evidently a domes- 
tic servant, plainly attired in a light muslin 
dress and a neat cap, weeping bitterly. Much 
surprised, he entered the pew and kindly 
inquired the cause of her sorrow. 

“JT have not been confirmed, sir,” she re- 
plied. 

*“‘ How is that? did you not go up to the 
altar with the other candidates?” 

“No, sir; I was put in this seat first, and 
the others who came in after me were all 
ladies in white muslin and veils, and I thought 
I oughtn’t to go to the bishop with them, so I 
was afraid to move, and when they came back 
and filled the pew I didn’t like to pass them.” 

*¢ Sit still, my poor child,” said the church- 
warden, ‘I will speak to the bishop.” 

It was at the moment when the rector had 
intimated that he was ready to accompany 
his lordship to the rectory that the church- 
warden appeared. <A few words explained 


to the good bishop the young girl’s trouble. 


The service had been a fatiguing one of 
more than three hours. His lordship had 
put off his robes. He might have said that 
this young servant could wait and attend an- 


THE 


THE Master came tc His garden fair, 

And gathered one of the lilies there, 

And though it was hard with my flower to 
part, 

Yet I yielded it up with a willing heart, 

For I thought that so dear a Friend as He 

Was worthy of all that He asked from me. 

And I knew that my treasure was safe with 
Him 

Where nought could ever its beauty dim. 

I knew that beneath His culturing hand 

Its delicate petals would all expand ; 

I knew He would shield it from every ill, 

And more than my fondest hopes fulfil. 

The dew lay thickly upon the grass, 

As I heard the Master’s footsteps pass, 

And the tear-drops fell from mine aching 
eyes, 








other church in the neighbourhood the fol- 
lowing week. Butno. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he re-entered the vestry, and I 
returned to the church and waited. Presently 
the bishop re-appeared at the altar rails in 
his full robes. The young girl, who had dried 
her tears, was led by Frank to the altar, and 
after the beautiful prayer had been pronoun- 
ced by the bishop, while his hands rested on 
her head, she rose comforted and happy, and 
left the church. 

**T am sorry you have had all this trouble, 
my lord,” said the churchwarden, “it was 
foolish of that girl to remain when the other 
candidates left the pew.” 

‘‘Pray do not mention the trouble,” said 
the kind bishop, “ I can quite understand the 
poor child’s timidity, I do not consider her 
conduct foolish, but occasioned by a feeling 
of deep humility. Nothing could have in- 
duced me to send her away now.” 

This true incident occurred as I have de- 
scribed, and it quite prepared me to find in 
Bishop Wilberforce the kind and genial pre- 
late of whom I had heard so much that was 
good and true. 

With this I close the present paper. I had 
intended to portray several curious inci- 
dents which occurred to my husband during 
his performance of christenings or marriages 
at some of his former curacies which I have 
omitted to introduce in their proper places. 
These shall appear in the next number. 
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As I watched Him bearing away my prize— 

My lovely flower that such praise had won,— 

But I murmured softly, “ His will be done!” 

And though I have missed its fragrance 
sweet, 

And its tender presence, yet it was meet 

That He who fashioned so pure a flower 

Should take it hence to His own fair bower 

(Where lilies can never droop nor die) 

To gladden His heart, and delight His eye ! 

Six springs have come and have passed away 

Since He gathered that lily at break of day ; 

I think of it often and long to see 

The flower that was sweeter than all to me, 

But I say to myself when I feel deprest, 

‘‘ My Master ought surely to have the best !’ 


H, M. W. 
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LIGHT SHINING IN DARKNESS. 


A Rea History.—Part Turn. 


ARCHER told Selina that after she left the | Miss Vardy, if you had been there, or Mr. 
night before, Mary asked him to write a letter | Galt, or anybody that could have spoken to 
for her to her former mistress. Mrs. P—; “I her! I was that scared, I could’nt tell but 
want her to know,” she said, “of God’s mercy | there might be angels in the place!” 

to me. She will remember how wrong I Ah, doubtless, there were, but visible only 
was to leave her as I did, and I know she | to the sight that eternity was opening on. 
heard of my folly afterwards ; and she would | The chariot of fire and the horsemen of fire, 
be so glad to know that God led me torepent- | may have been waiting at that poor tenement 


ance and to seek the Saviour’s pardon, and in Pendy’s Row, to bear the ransomed spirit | 


that I am dying so happy.” up to “ Him who had loved it and washed it 
Archer wanted her to try and sleep, and | from its sins in his own blood.” + at 
put off the letter until to-morrow, but she was; Called at the last hour, yet precious in his 
so earnest about it that he had to give in. | sight,—long wandering in the pathless dark- 
It was late when the letter was finished, and | ness of unbelief, terror-stricken by an awaken- 
then he made her as comfortable as he could, | ed conscience ; former sins called to remem- 
and gave her the usual nightly composing 'brance all along the past years of life, and 
draught, and then he made his own bed on | before her a fearful looking for of judgment ; 
the ground beside her, as for some time he | —this afflicted tempest tossed one, had been 
had been used to do. | led to the sure foundation; the city of refuge 
The sleeping room of their house was | had been opened to her, the “ Daysman” 
without a fire-place, or other meansof ventila- | had laid His hand upon her, the great High 


tion, and was damp and cold, and for several | Priest had pronounced her clean, and “now | 


weeks Mary had never moved from her couch | unto Him who hath loved us and washed us || 7 
from our sins in his own blood,” had become | 


at the kitchen fire. 
Archer said he was roused about twoin the the exulting cry of her soul. 


morning by hearing her cough, and he went| The weak, earthly, frame could scarcely | 


and raised her up in his arms. contain, cold human words could not express 
The fit of coughing was severe, and ex- | the deep, full, joy of such a change as this. 


hausted her greatly. He gave her wineand| He who,worketh in all things according to | 
the purpdsé of his own will, in his wisdom | 


set beside her, supporting her. 


After a time she recovered sufficiently to | had permitted this striking and wonderful | 
speak, and the first thing she said was, ‘Oh! | exhibition of the power of the Holy Spirit, | 


Robert, I have seen an2els ! ” in producing such deep convictions of sin, 
He thought she had been dreaming, and | and then such joy and peace in believing on 
he did not know now whether or not it had | the blessed Saviour. 
been a dream, but she said, “bright, shining | ‘‘She slept then,” said Archer, “ or seemed 
angels” had been all roynd her “beckoning to sleep, for near an hour. The candle on 
beckoning, and she wantéd to rise and go with the table had like to go out, and I reached 
them, for she was sure they would lead her to | over with one hand to light another, just 
where Jesus was.” And then she thanked then she opened her eyes and said, ‘raise 
her husband for all his patient love. me.’ I did so, and I saw a change pass over 
“TI was not a good wife, Robert dear, at her face, and I said, “‘ Mary, darling, what is 
first, but that sin is washed away with all the it? She had just the power to lay her hand 
rest. Don’t fret for me, but come on to on mine and she said, ‘I am going now to 
Heaven after me; there is the same way for | the blessed Saviour; we will meet again,’ 
us both, the same Saviour,’ and then she | and then she looked up smiling. I could'nt 
raised herself up and leaned forward as if she | see what she was looking at, but with one 
saw something ; it was awcsome,—I could'nt | sigh she was away.” 
speak. ‘The angels,’ she said, ‘the angels} And now draws to an end this true tale 
beckoning,’ and she fell on my shoulder again, | that has been told of Mary Archer's happy 
weak-like, and whether she was going to die | entrance into the Kingdom of light. 
or going to sleep, I could’nt know; but, oh! | It was Christmas eve when her mortal re- 
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mains were laid under an aged beech tree in 
a corner of the burial ground of the old 
parish church of Linton. 

Snow had fallen during the day, not heavily, 
but just enough to coat the frosted ground 
with whiteness. Selina had begged leave 
from Mrs. Wyburn to be present at the funeral 
—at least to go to the church to hear the 
service read, and when it drew near the time 
she was greatly astonished by Mrs. Wyburn’s 
coming into her room all wrapped in shawls 
and furs, and with a thick veil on. 

“You need not say anything to the girls, 
my dear, but I think I will go with you; the 
fresh air will do me good this fine afternoon,” 
(the cold was intense, and snow was still fall- 
ing. ) 

Selina did not express the surprise she felt, 
but hurried on her wrappings, and they went 
out quietly at a side door, and passed the 
least frequented streets to the old church. 

The doors were open, and the porch full 
of evergreens for the Christmas decorations, 
which were already partly accomplished, and 
the glow from the open doors of the stoves, 
in which large fires were burning, threw an 
almost festive air over the sacred building. 

The choir were practising the Christmas 
music as they entered, and the words ‘‘Won- 
derful,” ‘ Councillor,” were echoing round 
the church. 

“The Prince of Peace,”—“the Prince of 


| Peace,” they sang, just as the humble coffin 


was borne in, and then the joyous chorus 
ceased before the words of the advancing 
minister: ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the 
Life ; he that believeth on Me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live.” 

The mourners who stood round were few, 
—Robert Archer, his stalwart frame shaking, 
while he cried like a little child. 

A few of the neighbours were there, inclu- 
ding the two women who used to render 
much kindly service to Mary; and Ekey Galt 
leaning on his crutch and listening so intently 
to the glorious words that told of hope be- 
yond the grave,—the sure and certain hope 
of a glorious resurrection! To him and to 
Selina the closing words might be addressed, 
“Be ye steadfast, immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, for as much as 
ye know your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” 

The kindly curate who had kept Mary 
supplied with many a grateful delicacy, read 
the service. He had been very glad to hear 
of her altered and happier state of mind be- 
fore her death, but it had not come under his 
personal observation, as owing to the serious 








illness of his own father who lived at a dis- 
tance, he had been absent from Linton, and 
for two Sundays his duty had been done by 
the minister of a neighbouring parish. 

Some years after Mr. F—— would have 
understood the matter better and heen able 
to decide more correctly between bodily and 
mental phenomena. 

When the humble procession passed to 
the grave, Mrs. Wyburn rose and followed, 
and she, with Selina, stood near while the 
solemn service proceeded. 

Lightly the feathery snow-flakes fell around, 
tipping the old trees’ bare boughs, and falling 
on the coffin-lid of her whose cry had been, 
‘Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.” 

Ah! her raiment was white now, as no 
fuller on earth could whiten it. 

The short winter afternoon was darkening 
around, as the words were read, ‘Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 

Just then the old church was lighted up 
for the purposes of the decorators, and soft- 
ened rays gleamed through the great east 
window, and mingled with the snow-flakes as 
they fell into the open grave, and the peal of 
the organ came rolling on the keen wintry 
wind, whilst the words of the voice that was 
heard from Heaven were proclaimed that 
‘blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

And thus amid all the consolations that 
Christianity offers in the dark hours of life, 
were Mary Archer's remains laid to rest, un- 
til the Lord himself shall descend from Hea- 
ven with a shout, and before an assembled 
universe it shall be shewn, that of “those 
whom the Father gave Him, He will have 
lost none.” 

As Mrs. Wyburn and Selina passed the 
church door on their way home, the decora- 
tors were busily at work, and shining ivy and 
and bright-berried holly were gleaming in the 
lamp-light, whilst floating through the open 
door the words were borne, “God and sin- 
ners reconciled.” 

They reached home without observation, 
for though Mrs. Wyburn had been missed, 
it was supposed she had gone to lie down. 

An hour or two afterwards Selina was told 
Robert Archer was at the door asking if she 
would see him just for a minute. 

When she went out he was standing in the 
hall with a tied-up bundle in his hand. “I 
could’nt go away without seeing you,” he 
said, “I am going up home to Yorkshire.” 
And then he explained that his parents were 
still living, his father having a little holding 
of land near Woolton, and “ he would go and 
stay with them and look for work there, for he 
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could’nt bear to work at Fullarton’s, now 
Mary was away.” 

“ But you’re not going home now, late at 
night,” said Selina. 

“Ves,” he was, ‘‘ by the night train, and 
he’d be at Woolton near where his father 
lived, some time to-morrow. A mate had 
taken his house and bits of furniture off his 
hands, and any trifles of poor Mary’s he was 
taking to his mother ;’ but when he got as 
far as this, the poor fellow, who had till then 
been calm, completely broke down. 

Selina went back to the dining-room,where 
doctor and Mrs. Wyburn were still sitting, 
and repeated what Robert Archer had been 
telling her. 

“ Poor fellow,” said Mrs. Wyburn, “I 
don’t wonder at his going, but let him have 
some dinner or tea ; order something for him, 
my dear.” 

“The night train up does not leave for a 
full hour,” said the doctor, consulting his 
pocket-book. 

“Make him wait for dinner, he has plenty 
of time. See (as Selina was leaving the 
room), see if he has money enough—burying 
his wife must have cost him a good deal ; 
here’s a sovereign, in case he wants it.” 

But he did not—at least so he said ; the 
sale of his bits of furniture had given him a 
trifle ; but it was real hospitality that warmed 
and fed the lonely sorrowing man, before he 
set out on his long cold journey. 

Selina hastily put up a few books that she 
thought might be of use to him, and the doctor 
and Mrs. Wyburn both bade him a kindly 
farewell, the latter handing hima little basket 
she had filled with cold meat and bread, and 
a small bottle of wine. 

Poor Archer was quite overcome by their 
kindness. Never, as in the hour of a fresh 
sorrow, are the kind offices of humanity so 
much needed by one fellow-creature from 
another. 

When Archer came to bid Selina good- 
bye, he could scarcely speak ; he held out his 
hard horny hand, and said God would surely 
bless her, and passed out into the dark winter 
night, and they never saw him more. 

As Doctor Wyburn settled himself again at 
the fire. he expressed his opinion, that the 
Chartist orators, who were spouting about the 
country, would have some trouble in persuad- 
ing that poor fellow that the working classes 
had nothing but tyrants in those above 
them. 

And what remains to be told? That Selina 
still lives, but under sunnier skies than these ; 


tells in their own soft tongue, the story of 
redeeming love. 

Many and dear are the ties that surround 
her, and happy the companionship of one 
like-minded, whose work she aids and shares. 
Often in simple recital has she told a listen- 
ing group how Mary Archer sought Christ 
and found Him. 

Doctor Wyburn’s family is scattered, some 
married,and one dead. Hedid not live much 
longer in Linton, for an old friend of his, 
obtainingan influential position under Govern- 
ment, soonafterwards offered Doctor Wyburn 
a medical inspectorship in one of the most 
favoured parts of England. 

And there, in a certain western bay, so 
closely Jand-locked that the tide, checked by 
the circling head-lands in its advancing pro- 
gress, enters softly ; and the clear waves 
ripple over the roots of ancient trees that hang 
their long arms across the pebbly beach, till 
their shadows dance and quiver in the wave 
below; and the trailing honeysuckle and 
ground ivy carpet every untrodden spot, and 
the fuchsia and myrtle bloom the winter 
through, and all nature wears the loveliest face 
that this dear northern isle of ours may know, 
—there is a cottage, many peaked and 
gabled, with a deep caved roof and latticed 
windows, and glass doors opening on a sloping 
lawn, where sheep lie under old hawthorn 
trees, and in the spring time little children 
play with the gambolling lambs—a retired 
peaceful spot, Eden-like in its gentle beauty ; 
and, here, without an over burden of harass- 
ing occupation, and with an easy competence, 
those whom we have called Doctor and Mrs. 
Wyburn might be found. 

The kind doctor is getting rather old now, 
and the indispensable spectacles are hung to 
a black ribbon, for Selinais not there to find 
them when they go astray. His gentle wife 
wears better, perhaps from improved health, 
and graceful and pleasant she still is to look 
at, in her soft silk dress and pretty cap, gliding 
about as of old, and gently ruling over the 
little grand-children who are never so happy 
as when at the cottage. 

But it would take a long history to tell of 
all the works of charity, the deeds of love, of 
which that cottage is the centre. 

“ A seed was sown of glorious light,” the 
night Selina with all the earnestness new 
born of the occasion, told Mrs. Wyburn, how 
Mary Archer had sought salvation until she 
found it. 

And Ekey Galt, too, feels years creeping 
on, and is getting infirm. He does not teach 





and to the dark-eyed southerns round, she 





so constantly now, for his family have come 
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forward well, and are nearly all employed. | 
The two older boys especially, have such | 
good situations, that his burdens are greatly | 
lightened, and the leisure hours he never | 
knew until lately, are happily employed in 
visiting the sick and needy, and telling them 
of the love of Jesus. 

And now, dear friends and readers, who 
have gone onto the end of this true and 
simple story ; what would we more than the 
knowledge of this same Jesus? Asa Saviour 


| here from care and fear, and sorrow, so that 


none of these things shall be able to over- 
come us, or shake our trust in God’s love and 
/mercy; asa sure refuge hereafter, when 
| heaven and earth shall pass away, and an 
universe shall come together for judgment ; 
who shall accuse those whom the Saviour 
justifies? What need we for time, what for 
eternity, more than to be able to say of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, “ My Lord, my life, my 
Saviour, I have found Him !” 


CICINDELA. 





PRESENT-DAY FRENCH CATHOLICISM. 


Tue people of France, with the exception of | tion of Society.” Its rapid unfolding and 
about a million Protestants and _ sixty | complete successin its own immediate sphere 
thousand Jews, are nominally regarded by | hascreated almost a panic among sincerely 
the State as Catholic. More than one-half, | religious Catholics who are able to under- 
however, of the men are rebels in the eyes | | stand to what end their leaders are tending, 
of the Church, and are stigmatised as| and who do not wish to see the principles 
“ Free-thinkers ” only those who submit | and practises of Innocent III.,and Dominie, 
to the priests, and tacitly accept the | or those of Philip II. and Alva, regnant in 
leading of the Ultramontane and Jesuit fac- | Church and State once again. Mr. Arthur, in 
tions being called “the Faithful.” Between | his learned work, “ the Pope, the Kings, 
these two parties, perhaps I ought to say | |and the People,” in which he has given the 
between their public representatives, the | result of many years’ study of this most revo- 
bitterest hostility prevails, so that no peace | |lutionary design, says :—“ At present it has 
can be expected until one or the other | only reached “the point of preparing the 
has definitely conquered. | means, but so far it has been perfectly success- 

To explain fully how the division has be-| ful. A system of means contemplated and 
come so complete, and the hatred so en-| desired for ages, has at last been perfected 
venomed, would involve me in an account of | and is now over all the world, being gradually 
the relation of the revolutionary struggles, | brought into operation, so that the preten- 
which recommenced in Europe in 1848, to | tions which the Jesuit-General set up for the 








the position and claims of the Papacy. I) 
must content myself with observing that those | 
struggles resulted in such a series of triumphs | 
of the principles of National Unity, and of | 

Civil and Religious Liberty, that the temporal | 
possessions of the Pope himself were sacri- 

ficed to the former, while the latter has now 
been asserted in Rome itself in a manner 
most obnoxious to Catholic ideas :—the 
liberty of every man to worship God accord- 
ing to his own conscience. 

The astute leaders of the Ultramontane 
party appear to have been thoroughly alive 
to the danger, and have devised and com- 
menced a counter-revolution, the object of 
which is the demolition of all the results of 
the Reformation and the Revolution, and 
the re-establishment in more than its medieval 
integrity of the Papal autocracy, not only in 
the Church, but over every State. This great 
design they denominate “the Re-construc- 


Papacy at the Council of Trent have now 
become the law of 170,000,000.” 

It has been in France, the land of the 
Revolution, that the triumph of this counter- 
revolution has been greatest. There was a 
Liberal Catholic party comprising some of 
the noblest minds in France, but the torrents 
of Ultramontanism have gone over it, and 
now hardly a trace is left. The Archbishops 
Sibour and Darboy both belonged to it, but 
could do nothing to prevent its overthrow. 
The former, writing to Montalembert in 1863, 
complained that the Ultramontanes were 
conducting the Church “ to a twofold idolatry 
—idolatry of the temporal power—and 
idolatry of the spiritual power.” Yet on 
being asked if anything could be done, he, 
though then Archbishop of Paris, replied, 
‘ No; the tide is too strong.” In like 
manner Archbishop Darboy, afterwards the 
victim of the Commune, found the tide too 
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strong, and was for years in sad disgrace at 
Rome, for his opposition to the principles in 
favour there. 

Lacordaire was summoned to Rome and 
had to admit that the church has power “‘ to 
employ external force, and to inflict bodily 
pains.” Montalembert, who had struggled 
on behalf of the Jesuits against the men of 
the Second Republic in the name of 
liberty of conscience, was forced in the 
decline of his life to enter a sad protest 
against what he called “the detestable 
political and religious aberration summed up 
in contemporary Ultramontanism,” and to 
declare that as he read the cynical arguments 
of the organ devoted to the Catholic Revolu- 
tion, he “reddened to the white of his eyes, 
and shivered to the end of his nails.” This 
illustrious champion of the Church died during 
the Vatican Council, but although he was 
brother-in-law to De Merode, the Pope’s 
almoner, and quite a host of his clerical 
friends were assembled at the time in Rome, 
the Ultramontane party had influence enough 
with Pius IX. to stop the high mass which it 
had been arranged should be celebrated on his 
behalf in the Aracceli, on the Capitoline Hill. 

Nothing gives a more complete idea ofthe 
innate tyranny of the Romish system, and the 
utter hopelessness of expecting any internal 
reformation, than the way the Liberal Catholic 
and orthodox Ultramontanes acted during 
the Council, and subsequently to it. The 
eighty-eight bishops who opposed the Infalli- 
bility dogma seem all to have swallowed the 
bitter pill. Even the fiery Ultramontane 
Dupanloup, who had dared to lecture all 
sorts of powerful people, the Pope. himself 
included, appears to have acted as tamely as 
any of them. 

The only cleric who had the courage of his 
convictions was Pére Hyacinthe—M. Loyson 
as it is better to call him. But in so doing 
he has experienced the mortification of the 
man who is left alone in the cold, and has 
become a living witness that France under 
her third Republic has not yet freed itself 
from the iron bonds of religious tyranny. 

How it came to pass that the legiti- 
mate heads of the French Church, both by 

influence,character, and position, have had thus 
to succumb to a mysterious power of which 
it is difficult to fix the Zocal/e, but whose 
head-quarters appear to be Rome, is indeed 
a problem. It would mislead us to attri- 
bute it solely to the immense audacity and 
subtle ability of the Jesuits. They are to all 
appearance its directors, but they would have 
little power had not religious earnestness 





been steadily increasing in France for some 
years past. 

Perhaps a few facts may help to the appre- 
ciation of this National religious movement. 

Fifty years ago the bourgeoisie of France 
were nearly all Voltairean; now an impor- 
tant fraction are more or less devout Catholics, 
sending their children to be educated in 
clerical schools. 

The number of persons devoted to the re- 
ligious profession has much increased. There 
are now 200,000 priests, monks, and nuns in 
France. The wealth of the religious 
orders, valued in 1866 at 500,000,000 francs, 
it is now said on good authority must amount 
to a thousand millions. In 1872, the 
legacies and deeds of gifts to the clergy 
amounted to 7,544,066 francs; while in 1873, 
they reached the sum of 11,557,728 francs. 

Appearances of the Virgin, followed by 
miracles, have occurred in two or three places, 
and would seem to have originated quite 
spontaneously out of the faith of the people. 


Laymen of all sorts, distinguished for | 


genius, learning, oratory, have come forward 
as champions of the claims of the Church, 
and even as preachers of its dogmas; and 
these laymen have as much, and more, influ- 
ence in directing the new movement than if 
they were priests. 

It would be strange indeed if France had 
escaped the flood-tide of religious earnest- 
ness which has been steadily rising in Europe 
for years past, and has made all men, Chris- 
tians or Sceptics, Protestants or Catholics, 
more in earnest than they were a generation 
or two back:—France, moreover, which above 
all European countries has suffered such ter- 
rible calamities during the last decade. One 
who very well reflects the religious mind of 
Catholic France, ina political pamphlet, writ- 
ten in the form of a letter to a friend on the 
elections of 1871, says :—“ You are right ; 
that which has happened to us is without ex- 
ample in our history ; I will add, and in the 
history of any people. As you say, in such 
a series of calamities, it is impossible not to 
feel the hand of God. So I see the most 
unreflecting begin to ask, with anxiety, what 
may be the designs of Providence. Ah, 
what examination of conscience have we all 
to make! Are we then a people irremedia- 
bly light, sleeping in frivolity and careless- 
ness? If so, what thunder-claps may even 
now come to awaken us.” 

On this tide of religious feeling, so im- 
mensely increased by the events which stirred 
the Bishop of Orleans to write these words, 
the Ultramontanes and Jesuits have seized, 
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forcing it into a channel of their own, and | almost every church of importance, might 
compelling it to develop itself according to | very well come to the conclusion that “ Notre 
the latest corruptions of Romanism, well | Dame” and “Sacré Coeur” were the two gods 
aware that such forms of religious life are | of France. The Virgin Mary is without doubt 
more amenable to spiritual despotism than |to F rance what the great goddess Diana was 
those which spring out of its more ancient |to Ephesus. All kind of wonders are be- 
teachings. | lieved to have been done by her, or in her 

Thus it is that Mariolatry and the worship | name. Twice, within the present generation, 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, find their | she is believed to have appeared visibly, and 








APPARITION DE LA St™® VIERGE LE 19.SEPTEMBRE.1846 * 


most ardent promoters among the Jesuit | to have left such a sanctity on the places of 
and Ultramontane teachers, and it is into | her apparition that waters now perennially 
these channels that they have directed the | pour forth, healing those who in faith make 
religious earnestness of their disciples. A | use of them. p 

stranger from China or Japan, travelling for; The first of these appearances occurred 
the first time in France, and beholding co-| September 19th, 1846, in the Dauphiny 
lossal statues of the Virgin, crowning every Alps, about 30 miles from Grenoble, near 
high place, especially in the larger cities ; the little town of Corps in the Commune of 
and fétes and altars to the Sacré Cceur, in| La Salette. Three miles N. of La Salette, 
one of the hills is remarkable for its rounded 
| Summit. It is called Le Plateau or le Mont 
2k 


* From a coloured print purchased opposite the Church of 
St. Sulpice, Paris, 
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sous les Baisses. ‘Two ravines, the beds of 
torrents, entwine its sides. It is nearly 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Here, in this 
high place, where there is not a tree or a 
shrub, two young peasants declared that the 
Virgin Mary appeared to them. 

Both were natives of Corps, but strange to 
say, they had only just become acquainted 
with each other. The boy, Pierre Maximin 
Giraud, was eleven years old, the son of a 
wheelwright. He had been brought up in 
ignorance, and only spoke the patois of his 
country. On the 13th of September a small 
proprietor in the neighbourhood asked his 
father to let him go as cowherd. Engaged 
in this occupation, he met a few days later a 
young girl, Francoise Melanie Calvat Ma- 
thieu, not quite fifteen. She had been in ser- 
vice from the age of nine and was not only 
very ignorant, but so timid that she scarcely 
dared to answer when spoken to. People, 
therefore, thought her sullen and morose. 
Anyhow, she was a singular child, so careless 
of comfort that she would fall asleep in the 
stable, when she brought the cattle home, 
or even lie out all night on the ground, if not 
prevented, If her clothes were soaked through 
with rain, she never asked to change them. 

On the eventful morning, September the 
19th, 1846, the two children led out their cows 
to the ravine, which separates /e Plateau sous 
Jes Baisses from a mountain called La 
Gargas. Ascending the course of a rivulet, 
they sat in the thick grass and eat their din- 
ner. Both, then fell asleep, and Melanie, 
opening her.eyes the first, discovered the 
cows had strayed. . She woke Max, and they 
went in search ofthe lost cattle. The cows 
found, they returned to get their bags. Me- 
lanie was leading the way, when suddenly 
she called out to Max that the ravine was 
full of light, 

Max came down the hill quickly, and as 
they looked, they believed that they saw. 
beautiful lady emerge. from the light, looking 
very sorrowful. © She was seated. ona stone; 
her forehead surmounted with a crown of 
shining roses and a brilliant diamond. Her 
dress was of dazzling whiteness. Her 
shoulders were covered with a simple ker- 
chief, bordered by a garland of roses. She 
wore two chains, from one of which was 
attached a crucifix. A shining chemisette 
veiled her neck, an apron was tied round her 
waist, and her hands were covered by the 
long sleeves of her robes. 

The children were filled with terror, but 
the beautiful lady made them advance, tell- 
ing them they had nothing to fear. She 


then proceeded to give them a message 
the purport of which was, that if the 
people of La Salette continued to act so 
sinfully, she could no longer restrain the arm 
of her Son, which was getting so heavy, that 
she could hardly hold it back any longer. 
She particularly referred to Sabbath-breaking 
and to profane swearing ; but it is evident 
that her little mediums were not acquainted 
with the Scripture version of the decalogue, 
in so far that they represented the Virgin as 
saying, “ I have given you six days to work, 
and I have reserved the seventh ; but you 
will not give it to me ; this is what makes my 





seemed most 


Son’s arm so heavy.” 
She then referred to the judgments that 


had already befallen the country in the failure | 
of the harvests, telling them that these judg- | 
ments would continue, so that by Christmas 


there would not be a single potato. 

All this was said in French, the children 
hardly understanding a word. Then she 
repeated the last sentence in their /a/ocs, 
adding,—“ If you have corn, you need not 
sow it; all that you sow the beasts will cat; 


that which comes up will fall to powder when | 


you strike it. There will come a great famine. 
Before the famine comes, children above 


seven years old will be seized with a trem- | 


bling, and will die in the hands of the persons 
who hold them. Others will do penance for the 
famine. The nuts will be bad, and the grapes 
will perish.” 

Then she communicated to each child a 
secret which the other did not hear. Finally 
she added aloud and in fatois “If the 
people are converted, then the stones and 
the rocks will change into hillocks of corn, 
and the potatoes will sow themselves.” 

The young cowherds returned home and 
astonished a crowd of neighbours by relating 
that which they had heard and seen. What 
surprising was. that these 
ignorant children were able to. repeat in 


‘French the message of: the . Beautiful Lady. 


They were*taken to the curé, and he at 
once believed their story ; not so the mayor, 
who was more than simply incredulous, being 
determined if possible to suppress it at once. 
This, however, was not so easy, for such a 
marvellous tale was sure to be carried in 
every direction, and, in fact, it was soon all 
over France, creating such a sensation, that 
the government of the day, Louis Philippe 
being king, felt obliged to order an inquiry. 
Accordingly two legal functionaries, one of 
whom was Mayor of Corps, were deputed to 
examine into the alleged apparition. They 
had the children separately before them, and 
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if I may believe my author, a missioner of|ignorant of ordinary religious knowledge. 
La Salette, they could not shake their testi-| Again we have such a girl after a sudden 
mony. So they sent in the frocés-verdal to | fright followed by violent exercise, the subject 
the Court of Justice at Grenoble, and that| of a similar vision,—a brilliant light from 
was all that came of the official inquiry. which a beautiful female form emerges and 
The Pope, however, heard the story, and | utters mysterious words. Again we have the 
was curious to know what were the secrets| people eagerly accepting the tale, the civil 
the Virgin had revealed. Accordingly the authorities anxious to suppress it, while the 
children were told that it was their duty to | priests hold back, temporizing between the 
inform him, Mélanie resisted at first, but} people and the magistrates. Again we have 
both finally wrote their secrets in letters popular enthusiasm worked upon and worked 
which were sent to the Pope. On reading) up for the benefit of Ultramontane principles. 
| the one from Max, he smiled, and observed it! If we may believe M. Marc-Fournier, the 
betokened the simplicity and candour of a author of a chapter on “ Lourdes and Ber- 
child, but Mélanie’s seemed very different, | nadette Sourbise,” in the “Tour de France,” 
for he said that scourges menaced France. {and who appears to have given especial study 
Whether Mélanie’s secret was only vaguely |to the whole subject of modern Catholic 
| oracular or more definite, its prophetical | apparitions and miracles, the local clergy saw 
character has been vindicated, for undoubtedly | with some disquietude and. disgust the reli- 
France has been scourged in all kinds of| gious excitement at Lourdes, and did their 
ways ever since the time this young peasant} best to calm it, but all their efforts were un- 
girl professed to have received a revelation,| availing from the moment Count Raffaello 
| of which this was the burden. | Ginnasi, nephew of Pius IX., passed through 


with contempt, as something the priests‘have| matter. The Count joined the imperial 


poses. I believe there is truth in the lattér| to our author, great plots were being brewed 
statement, but I see no ground for the former. | with reference to the future of Italy ; and the 
The apparition, the prophecies, the first) Appearance at Lourdes,which especially glori- 
miracles of healing and of conversion, all fied the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
seem to havé been spontaneous, and to indi-| seemed to the Count a fine opportunity of 
cate that the people amongst whom they/ promoting enthusiasm on behalf of Pius IX. 
occurred and who have put faith in them | and the designs of the papal cwria. 

were under real religious conviction, a reli-| The municipal authorities had surrounded 
gious conviction which I cannot attribute to | the grotto where the Virgin had appeared 
politigal schemers or ecclesiastical revivalists. | with palisades, to drive away if possible, the 


used La Salette so as to make it subservient | came an order from Biarritz to remove every 
to their grand “ reconstruction-of-society ”| obstacle which prevented the Virgin having 
scheme there can be little doubt. In 1872 | liberty to continue her miracles ; and pressure 
a great national pilgrimage was got up in} was put on the Bishop of Tarbes to oblige 
which vast numbers joined from Marseilles! him to issue a commission to inquire into the 
and the south of France, from Dijon, Lyons, | truth‘of the alleged apparition. The bishop 
from Paris, and the northern departments. | issued the commission, buf was in no hurry 
The multitude was so great that many of the| to bring it toa close. The Pope, however, fell 
pilgrims camped out all night. Immense} into trouble, his Zouaves being defeated at 
enthusiasm was aroused. | Castelfidardo, and there was great necessity 

The Pope sent the pilgrims a blessing} for working up in his favour popular enthu- 
by telegram, and received in return an ad-) siasm in France. The commission declared 





dress assuring him of their determination as| the appearance of the Virgin to Bernadette 
Catholics and Frenchmen to defend with) Sourbise a true one, and that her words and 
persevering energy the rights of the Holy See. | miracles might be fully believed by the faith- 
Nearly all the characteristic features which | ful. 
are noticeable in the story of the appear-| Since then pilgrimages to Lourdes have 
ance of the Virgin at La Salette repeat) become a great means of exciting the faithful 
themselves in the Appearance in February,| in France on behalf of the papal policy, the 
1858, to Bernadette Soubise at Lourdes, | object of which we have seen to be the realiza- 
in the Pyrenees. Again we have a|tion of a great revolutionary scheme for the 
| mountainous district, a timid young girl |‘ reconstruction of society.” We know the 


It will not do to dismiss the whole subject | Lourdes, and began to take an interest inthe | 


got up, and now work for their own pur-| party soon after at Biarritz, where, according | 








That the wire-pullers of the papal policy have | crowds which frequented the place. Now | 
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power of large meetings in promoting religious 
excitement. These pilgrimages are to French 


Catholics whatcamp meetingsareto American | 
revivalists, only the Jatter confine themselves | 
to the religious sphere, while the former are | 


turned into political manifestations. 

M. Marc - Fournier gives the following 
graphic description of one of these pilgrimages | 
returning to Lourdes :— 

#&“ An uproar filled the street. The whole | 
square to our left was crowded with spectators 
who were waiting to see the procession. 


| creasing, at last caused the whole place to 
| glare as in the blaze of a great conflagra- 
| tion. 
| “At this moment the head of the column 
debouched from the street, every one carrying 
| a sparkling wax taper. The procession, which 
probably numbered twelve to fifteen thousand 
pilgrims, was divided into groups, each group 
| forming a varied company, the faithful of all 
ranks of the same parish. 
| “In front of each company walked the 
curé, and before each group one of his vicars. 





PROCESSION OF PILGRIMS AP 


“ In front of us opened up the street of the 
grotto, and from the distance came the sounds 
of human masses, their myriad voices ever in- 
creasing in volume and strength. 

“Tt was a pilgrimage returning to the rail- 
way station, and of which the serried ranks 
were about to pass before us. 


“ A flaring light every moment getting more | 


intense lit up the houses on both sides of the 
street, darting a sharp ray like a fiery red 


tongue on to the square, which gradually in- 





PROACHING N. D. DE LOURDES, 

Each pilgrim carried a great chaplet of beads 
slung over his shoulder cross wise, and on his 
breast a Bleeding Heart. 

“They marched with a military step, the 
priests brandishing their tapers like torches, 
and animating their flocks by their words. 
Sometimes I saw them turn round, and facing 
their men, get them into the right step by 
beating time. 

* All these good people were singing, but 
both the rhythm and the expression had so 
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without a shadow of doubt to the cruel 
asceticism born of the terrible theology of 
the Roman Catholic Church—a_ theology 
which represents God as requiring from his 
servants nothing less than the self-murder of 
mind and body, as Himself inflicting and 
permitting Satan to inflict all kinds of tor- 
‘Gloire A Pie 1X CAN eae tures, tortures most exquisite because they 
"Gloire > 'P; Ix noe aay rl Pere : |are tortures mental and spiritual as well as 
x a Pie IX., le Pontife pieux ! : . : 
Gloire 4 Pie IX., combattu par la terre ! physical ; a theology which, as developed in 
Gloire a Pie IX., defendu par les cieux !’ this new “ culte” of the “ Sacre Cceur,” de- 
He Me rf SiO grades even this idea of the divine character. 
_“ Apparitions, miracles, pilgrimages, proces- | ‘This poor, loving, religious soul, endured a 
sions, all that can stir popular excitement by | life of martyrdom,—and for what? That she 
eye or ear has been laid hold of by the leaders | might be made the means of establishing an 
of the counter-revolution, and made to minis- | idolatry. For what can be more of the nature 
ter to the success of the first step in their| of an idolatry than to take the heart of flesh 
scheme —the thorough unification of the|which dwelt in Jesus, and make it an object 
Church, understanding by that term, the! ofworship. It seems very loving, very tender, 
clergy and the faithful, in complete submis- very religious, but what does it lead to? The 
sion to the guidance of the papal cura, hiding drawing away of the mind and heart from the 
itself under the shadow of the name of a| great facts of the Gospel to fasten them on a 
pontiff, venerated for his years, his bene-| material object. Thus ir Paris at St. Sulpice, 
volence, and his misfortunes, or under the |] can vouch as an eye witness, the féte of the 
| more impersonal and far more imposing name | Sacré Cceur is now celebrated in a much more 
of Rome.” 2 | imposing manner than that of Easter Sunday. 
For those, however, to whom religion A little altar covered with bouquets, and a 
associated with railway excursions and the 'drawing on paper of a Bleeding Heart 
rough enthusiasm of mobs is distasteful, for | crowned with thorns, placed in the middle of 
the more profoundly religious as well as the | the flowers, was the reward of years of 
more nervous natures, a mystical worship agonizing sufferings and the most exalted 
has been worked up, a worship in many re- | experiences. These pretty little altars, with 
spects so closely allied to the deepest ex-| their flaming heart in aparterre of flowers, and 
perience common to all Christians, that it is} Marguerite-Marie and her novices kneeling 
impossible to describe it with any fulness | before them, are typical of what the greater 
without running the risk of incurring the re-| fétes have now become. Splendid millinery, 
proach of “the fool who rushes in where | floral displays, imposing processions, con- 
angels dare not tread.” | stantly going on to appease the supposed irrita- 
But it would be impossible to give any| tion of that heart, whose inward peace and 
| account of modern French Catholicism | calmness was so profound, that even in the 
| without referring to one of its most im-| days of its actual flesh, its Owner could say, 
| portant characteristics, the vast increase of! “Come unto Me, all ye that are weary, and I 
the enthusiasm felt for the worship of the! will give you rest, for I am meek and lowly of 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. This “culte” arose heart.” 
in the French Church about the middle of} And this corrupt form of Christianity is at 
the seventeenth century. If its originator! the present moment the most fashionable in 
was not a Jesuit, its fir:t supporters and | France. The Associations of the Sacré Coeur 
|| Most earnest propagators were. A certain |are said to number a million members. If 
father Eudes was its apostle as early as 1645. | France, according to a revelation made to 
The Bishops of Normandy approved and | Marguerite-Marie, could only be induced 
| authorized it in their dioceses, and in 1674, | to consecrate herself to the Sacré Coeur in 
| Clement XI. gave it the sanction of the | the person ofa real king (an absolute mo- 





| changed since the morning, and their looks 
| had become so wild, that it seemed more like 
| listening to the Marseillaise than anything 
else. 

“‘ However, it was a hymn written expressly 
for pilgrimages to Notre Dame de Lourdes, a 
hymn which ended thus :— 

















Holy See by six Apostolic briefs. 
years earlier, a young woman, 
Marguerite Marie Alocoque entered the 
convent of Paray-le-Monial, in Burgundy. 


named 


often found in Roman Catholic hagiology, 


Three | narch?) all the earth would feel the bless- 


ings which would come upon her. 

It is a sad thing that everything that bears 
the name of Jesus, in France, should come 
to be associated with Jesuitism. But the 
Ultramontane and Jesuit party—one hardly 








| 
| 
| Her history is one of those sad stories so 
| an intensely religious soul giving itself up 





knows how to separate them—appear to have 
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got complete control over religious Catho- 
lics in France, and to be bent on turning 
the country into a gteat Jesuit college. 
They are striving to make themselves masters 
of the army and the schools. At a recent 
examination of the military college of St. 
Cyr, out of 28 candidates for admission no 
less than 22 came from a Jesuit college. 
Many French generals openly side with the 
clerical party. 

To catch the working man, a society has 
been started, called ¥ésus-Ouvrier, and of 
which the Carpenter of Galilee is declared to 
be the President. Steel engravings and 
wood-cuts, depicting Jesus as an artisan, are 
said to be distributed by this society in the 
lower quarters of Paris. Bonnat’s “Crucified 
Saviour,” a terribly realistic picture of the 
French type, has been photographed and 
reproduced by thousands at the expense of 
the association. 

To obtain influence at the other end of the 
social scale, a similar society has been started, 
called $¥ésus-Roi. Persons about courts, or 
inflifencing those about courts, are enrolled as 
members. 

A striking feature of this modern effort to 
make a Priest-King ruler in Church and 
State, is the number of laymen who throw 
themselves into it, and devote themselves 
with more than priestly ardour to the work. 
This seems especially the case in France. One 
of the most devoted servants of the Church is 
the Comte de Mun, well known for his labours 
among the soldiers. 

But of all the servants Rome ever had in 
France or elsewhere, the most extraordinary 
is M. Louis Veuillot, the editor of the Univers. 
Such a character could only have 
existed in the nineteenth century. By the 
influence of journalism he wields a power 
equal to any cardinal; in fact, it is said that 
during the Vatican Council he played as 
important a part as Antonelli. He modestly 
describes himself as nothing but the Beadle 
of the Church,who has undertaken not only to 
suppress all attempts at speaking out aloud 
within the holy precincts, but to kick out in- 
corrigible offenders. To the dismay of the 
priests he interprets his duties as relating to 
them quite as much as to lay people, and he 
takes even bishops to account with the utmost 
temerity. The ultramontane Bishop of 
Orleans tried in vain to put him down; he 
found that the editor of the Univers had more 
influence at Rome than he had. 

M. Veuillot is what is called “a self- 
made man.” His father was a travelling 
mechanic, his mother a peasant girl. After 


some ups and downs his father opened a 
public-house, and the future champion of the 
great Church of Rome, the man who was to 
play an important part in the development of 
its orthodoxy, and to become one of the most 
redoubtable of its leaders in the great work 
of reconstructing society, spent his early days 
asa potboy. All the instruction he ever had 
was gained atthe Ecole Mutuelle, a school in- 
tended for the very poor; but such was his per- 
severance even then that he wrote well enough 
to get a situation as copyist in a lawyer's 
office. His master’s office was frequented by 
actors, who lent him novels of the worst type. 
However, he soon rose out of the dirt, thanks 
to a fellow-clerk, who discovering that his 
young deskmate wrote essays, took him in 
hand, lent him good authors, corrected his 
juvenile efforts, and ended by assuring him 
that literature was his vocation. This good 
friend had sufficient influence to get him on 
the staff of the local official paper. Young 
Veuillot’s writing proved so successful that 
he in his turn was able to get his friend ap- 
pointed editor. Under their management 
the paper became so famous that M. ‘Thiers, 
at that time Minister of the Interior, made 
Veuillot editor of the Government print at 
Périgueux. Here he led a wild life in com- 
pany with several men afterwards distinguished 
in military and political affairs. In 1837 
M. Guizot sent for the gay young journalist to 
Paris to write leaders for his paper. It col- 


lapsed with M. Guizot’s government, but | 
just as he was about to write for another | 


paper of the same stamp, he made a trip with 
his early friend and first patron to Rome. It 


was the Holy Week, and its gorgeous: so- | 


lemnities had the most singular effect on this 
dashing, slashing man of genius. He came 
back a religious man of the most outspoken 
stamp. 
my zeal for the Lord!” or rather, as he 
understood the object of religious faith, for 
the Church. Right and left he attacked his 
old friends, they must become good Catholics, 


“Come, he cried to all; come see | 


or be for ever banished from his presence. Of | 


course he was covered with ridicule, but he 


taught his persecutors that he laughs best | 


who laughs longest, and now no one doubts | 


M. Veuillot’s sincerity, however much they | 


may abhor his truculence. 

As a strong sapper and miner Veuillot ad- 
vances before the clerical host, brandishing 
his axe, trying to clear a path for the Church 
in a world overgrown with a tangled under- 
wood of liberal and irreligious notions. He 
will serve his purpose, and men infinitely 
more to be feared will enter into his labours. 
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It is, without doubt, this determined at- 
tempt to destroy in France the great work of 
the revolution of ’89, and to re-establish in all 
its completeness the Jesuit ideal of society, 
that has aroused such a violent and bitter 
animosity in the minds of a vast section of 
those who are still regarded by the State as 
Catholics. We who have always lived in 
the free air of Protestantism are accustomed 
to make light of the power of Romanism. We 
think it almost absurd to give way to a 
Catholic scare. Not so do they judge 
Ultramontanism on the Continent. ‘There its 
complete triumph over all its internal enemies, 
crushing, as is its habit, without remorse, its 
most distinguished pillars the moment they 
thwart its policy, produces a sense of its 
power, and the possibilities of its develop- 
ment, almost terrifying. 

While there are many religious Catholics 
who refuse to excite themselves one way or 
the other, there are few “ free-thinkers ” who 
are thus indifferent. They hate, with the hate 
of terror, priests and priestly influence. 
Professional men, small functionaries, and 
schoolmasters are mostly such, belonging as 
they do to classes who have special tempta- 
tions to disbelieve in Religion. At the same 
time they are just the classes who in every 
country have great influence, but nowliere 
more than in France. <A_ vast literature, 
growing every day more violent in its hatred 
of all purely clerical ideas and pretension, is 
constantly pouring from the press of France. 
This religious war, aggravated immensely 
since Sedan and the fall of the Bonapartes 
by the attempts of the “Aarti préitre” to 
render the Republic impossible, almost came 
to a crisis during the last year. At present 
the two combatants stand breathless, only 
waiting the opportunity to plunge their 
swords into each other’s hearts. 

The more thoughtful of the Republican 
party are beginning to see that although 
their political principles are winning, liberty 
is far from secure,—above all, liberty to think 
and act according to one’s conscience. For 
it is clear that when the clerical party has 
given up all hope of monarchy, Legitimate, 
Constitutional, or Imperialistic, they willaccept 
the Republic, and then confound and defeat 
the Republicans bytheirowninstitutions. Even 
without entering into a positive conspiracy to 
this end, they will be the most solid and com- 
pact, if not the largest body in the State, and 
therefore in a Republic the possessors of 
overwhelming influence. They will claim 
the education of their own children, and if 
they succeed must eventually rule the State. 








The fear of this portentous result has led 
several distinguished men of literature to 
ponder the subject deeply, and to try if they 
cannot discover a way of escape. They 
have come to see what the men who made 
the great Revolution never saw, that Religion 
is the most important question in the world. 
It has taught some among them that to found 
a state any more than a family or an indi- 
vidual life on any other basis than a true, 
sincere, and uncorrupt faith in God and His 
righteous rule on earth is like building a 
house on the sand. When the storms of revo- 
lution come, it must surely fall. But they 
see that the religion on which France has 
hitherto been founded is not only intolerant 
and intolerable, corrupt and corrupting, but 
a constant menace to the best fruit of 
eighty years’ national agony. How to get 
rid of that religion, and not of all religion, 
is the problem. They think they have dis- 
covered a way:—‘‘A corrupt religion can 
only be cast out by a pure one. We must 
retrace our steps 150 years, we must go back 
to where the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes leit us, and recommence and continue 
the work of the Protestant Reformation.” 
The men who are most prominent in this 
movement are M. M. Renouvier, Bouchard 
and Eugéne de Reveillaud. M. Renouvier 
is the editor of the Critique Philosophique, 
and in a supplement which he publishes 
every three months, and calls the Crétigue 
Religieuse, he urges on his countrymen 
adhesion to Protestantism. M. Bouchard is 
a gentleman in trade in Dijon, and a 
conseiller-général of his department. He 
has written some remarkable pamphlets on 
the subject. Both M. Renouvier and M. 
Bouchard have given their readers not only 
the benefit of their advice, but also of their 
example. The movement has had for some 
time past the energetic support of the 
popular Paris newspaper called the X/X™ 
Siecle. Its editor, M. About, and its constant 
contributor, M. Francisque Sarcey, being 
intense anti-clericalists. The same object 
has led M. Reveillaud to publish his re- 
markable pamphlet entitled “Za Question 
Religicuse et la solution Protestante.” 

M. Reveillaud not only believes that the 
object to work for is the continuation of the 
great reforming work of the sixteenth century, 
but he feels sure that the country is ripe for 
it, and that the way is practicable. Here is 
his testimony on the first point :—“ In France, 
not less than in Belgium, the soil is mar- 
vellously prepared. . . I have visited 
more than one department; I have con- 
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versed with men of all positions and of all 
opinions. I can affirm that, in the greater 
part of the provinces, liberal minds, trades- 
people, working men, peasants, would have 
no repugnance whatever to attach themselves 
to Protestantism. How many have I heard, 
in course of conversation, declare their sym- 
pathies for Protestantism ana their inclination 
to embrace a religion which they considered 
as a whole, and in what they knew of it, as 
very superior to the Catholicism in which 
they had been brought up! What prevents 
most from manifesting their preferences other- 
wise than by these Platonic declarations, is 
the fear of being singular, of making a noise, 
of bringing down upon themselves clerical 
anger.” 

This moral cowardice, mainly the result 
of living for ages under a system which 
strikes at the roots of all spiritual manliness, 
is a far greater difficulty in France, than it is 
possible for us to imagine. Free-thinkers 
may hate and despise the priests, but they 
rarely get beyond religious indifference and 
cynical sarcasm. 

He thinks, therefore, that the right object 
to work for is to bring about adhesions to 
Protestantism by groups, rather than to seek 
to bring in converts one by one. 

He gives instances of the kind of move- 
ments he desires to promote in some that 
have already occurred. The Zg/ise Libre of 
May 4, 1877, reports that M. Turquet, a 
Republican deputy for the department of 
Aisne, had just entered the Protestant 
Church with his family, and that it is in- 
formed that his example will be followed by 
a whole village. 

A little later, the X7X”* Siéc/e reports a 
case where the inhabitants of St. Maurice de 


conducts souls to the foot of the throne of 
God. The Gospel is in your eyes the way 
of truth and of life. But France exists to-day 
almost entirely separated from evangelical 
teaching, some by the thick scales with 
which fanaticism and superstition covers 
their eyes; others by anti-Christian pre- 
judices excited in their minds by the 
sight of this Catholicism so intolerant and 
bellicose, ever warring against civil liberties, 
and so little faithful to the doctrine of 
Christ. Catholicism walls itself up care- 
fully on your side; it forbids its flocks to 
have intercourse with your pastors, it inter- 
dicts them from your temples, your preach- 
ings, and even your Bibles. On the other side, 
Liberalism, too much occupied with its 
struggle against the invasions of the clerical 
spirit, lends to your appeals only a distracted 
or even a malevolent ear. We say to you, 
drop the barriers which separate us. We are 
free-thinkers, it is true; but do you not also 
claim the privilege of free thought, of free ex- 
amination? As to the gospel of which a 
detested church has deprived us, restore it to 
us in its integrity, in its purity. Who knows 
if, in the number of your new allies, your 
political adherents, many may not follow 
you in the narrow way? 

“ What we offer you, then, is a field and a 
method of evangelization. The churches of 
the multitude, are they not always the fire 
from whence is renewed the flame of the 
churches of the faithful? ‘Go,’ said the 
Master to His servants—‘ go into the high- 
ways, and invite to the marriage all you find, 
both bad and good, that the guestchamber 
may be filled.’ Yes, it is into the highways 
that it is necessary to go. It is necessary to 
invite the multitude, and to hold wide open 











Gourdans, a little commune in the depart- 
ment of Ain, disgusted with their curé, had 
asked for a pastor of the reformed religion, | 
undertaking to compose a congregation for | 
him, and that, after having heard him preach | 
two or three times, they all declared them- 
selves Protestants. 

He fully recognises that this attempt to 
influence the people e7 masse, and to promote 
corporate adhesions to the principles of Pro- 
testantism, has not been the method upon 
which the evangelical movement has hitherto 
gone, and that the representatives of the 
cause, which he so earnestly desires to see 
prosper in France, may be the first to object 
to his modus operandi. To their scruples 
he replies, you think that you have the true 
faith, the faith which saves, and which, drawn 
from sources whence you sought it yourselves 








the doors of the temples. A truly Christian 
church can never be a chapel narrow and 
iclosed.” The principle admitted, he would 
‘work it out, not only by preaching the gospel 
'to every creature, but by at once gathering to- 
gether al/ who are willing into something like 
church life. ‘“‘ What is necessary, then, is to tell 
everybody the good news, to encourage indi- 
vidual tendencies by grouping them together 
and reinforcing them one by the other, to 
bring about a common understanding among 
communities, to link together in one vast 
chain all the isolated goodwills, to preach on 
public places, to employ every means, books, 
journals, conferences, public meetings, to go 
into the highways,”’ to bring about, in fact, a 
general and simultaneous movement amongst 
the masses of conversions and of adhesions. 

A striking example of the sort of move- 
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ment he would provoke is narrated in the infidelity, ‘“‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord ?” 
Christian of May 30, on the authority of! May not these men be sent to fill up the 
LD Evangéliste:—“ At Gueret, a small town in | valleys of ignorance, to level the mountains 
one of the most Catholic districts of France| of prejudice, andso to make the paths straight 
two Protestant fasteurs having met there| for those who have not the courage to try 
incidentally, one being M. Fisch of Paris, | the narrow way alone ? 
they were invited by the young /asteur of, M. Reveillaud’s proposal does not neces- 
the town to give two lectures on consecutive | sitate the leaving off or altering one iota of 
evenings. The first was on ‘The Pope, | what is being done ; it only suggests that the 
the Syllabus, and the Gospel,’ the second | scope of the effort might be wider, that in- 
on ‘ Protestantism and Free-thinking.’ The | stead of being only individual it should be 
permission of the Prefect was obtained and | national, that in addition to addressing men 
the theatre hired. The first night the place | simply as individuals they should be spoken 
was full, the second it was crammed.” | to and won over in their corporate capacity, 
As a literary man, he naturally turns to his | as families, parishes, as towns or communes. 


r 


pen as his réle in the great work he proposes. | That instead of allowing men and women to 
He is about to start a newspaper devoted to} be just impressed, and then to drift away 
this great idea, to be sold for a sou, and in| again, they should be enrolled into a body 
which he is ardently supported by M. Leon | and placed in the same relation to our Lord 
Pilatte, the editor of ZL’ Zglise Libre. |} as were the multitude of disciples who, 
May we not regard M. Reveillaud, and | during His lifetime, followed Him from place 
those who work with him in a like modest} to place. And isnot such a proposal exactly 
and sincere but earnest spirit, as called to a| in accord with His command when He said, 
work in France in our day similar to that of | “ Disciple the nations, baptizing them in the 
John the Baptist ? Does it not seem as if, in| name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
hearing of this remarkable movement we had | the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
been listening to a voice crying in the wilder- | things whatsoever I have commanded you?” 
ness, the wilderness made by idolatry and RICHARD HEATH. 





SUNNY MEMORIES OF A SUNNY LIFE. 
In Two PArtTs.—PART FIRST. 


Ir is with a trembling hand and tear-| ward for the purpose of teaching and encou- 
dimmed eyes, that I turn over the leaves| raging others. But I cannot accept this as a 
of my journal, and gather thence, a few/ valid reason, and I would like to ask, why 
outline pictures, of the beauty of my cousin | should such lives be exceptional—where lies 
Ella’s brief life of seventeen years, which | the fault? Is it because Christians will not 
makes it a memory of precious delights. | Touse themselves to action, nor live up to the 


This rapid sketch of her life must of neces- | privileges of their high and holy calling, oris 


sity be incomplete, for into it must be crowded | it the fact, that within the radius of such a 
the history of a life that was devoted to the | life, must come cross-bearing and self-denial, 
service of God, from childhood’s years, until | and from these, flesh and blood shrink ? then 
in the midst of her work, the Master’s voice | let the Apostle’s triumphant exclamation be 
whispered, “ Friend, come up higher ;’ and | borne in mind, “I can do all things through 
in a moment, the much-loved ministry of | Christ who strengtheneth me.” That éhes 
earth was exchanged for the eternal ministry | strength prayerfully sought for and prayer- 
of praise, which sweeps through the vaulted | fully sustained was the source of Ella C——’s 
courts of heaven, from ten thousand times | sanctified life and work, and not the result of 
ten thousand tongues and voices. That hers | extraordinary amiability, or what some people 


was a singularly beautiful and holy life-there | falsely call ‘fa naturally good heart”—a 
is no doubt. righteousness which the prophet calls “filthy 

I am afraid there are some who would be | rags,” it is my earnest desire to bring clearly 
disposed to say, that because such lives are | forward as well as to show that her life-work 
exceptional they ought not to be brought for- ' was made up of /ité/e deeds, not great ones, 
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performed as unto God ; here lies the secret, 
rendering such a life-work within the com- 
pass of all Christians, young and old. 

My cousin Ella was an only child, born 
after many years of wedded life ; a life which 
was so supremely happy and blest in its 
wealth of united love, that the absence of 
children’s voices in the old rectory had never 
been a subject-matter for regret. Nevertheless 
when the little blue-eyed maiden came, a 
warm welcome was given her, and she soon 
found and filled an empty niche in both 
parents’ hearts. Very dear, indeed, did she 
become to her father and mother, who often 
asked one another to pray that the child 
might not occupy too high a place in their 
affections, and that they might be kept from 
allowing their great love to interfere with her 
well-being, while I, who had been for many 
years an inmate of their happy home, was to 
be associated with them in the precious pri- 
vilege of bringing up this young soul in the 
ways of God. 

And truly this educating for God, was a 
privilege not to be lightly esteemed, for as 
she grew in years, she grewin His knowledge 
and wisdom, and from the time her lisping 
tongue could frame the words, we taught her 
to pray, and above all prayed with her, 
teaching and gently guiding her, here a little, 
there a little, that it insensibly grew to be the 
habit of her mind to associate God in all her 
thoughts and ways, so that there never was a 
time when He was a strange God to her, 
but was as a Friend, one with whom she was 
not afraid to hold sweet converse, and whom 
she would not offend, because she loved Him. 
Those invaluable books of Bible-lore, for little 


Lord, for thy servant heareth ;” words which 
became the motto by which my cousin Ella 
regulated her life, from its beginning to its 
end. But I must pass on, if I would tell more 
than her childhood’s story. 

Ella’s father was a clergyman, and rector of 
the large and important country parish of 
H ; the grounds of the rectory were ex- 
tensive and beautifully planted with mag- 
nificent trees of great size and age,the beeches 
especially were very fine and low-spreading, 
and there was one a great favourite, under 
which we were often wont of a summer even- 
ing to sit and have our tea brought to us. 
Our darling Ella always enjoyed in an espe- 
cial manner these gipsy teas, and when as 
the sixth anniversary of her birth drew near, 
she was told to choose what treat she would 
like best, she immediately asked to have the 
village children of her own age to tea under 
the beech-tree, promising her mother that she 
“would amuse them so nicely.” 

I can see her now, the lovely little fairy 
| creature, with her wealth of golden ringlets 
| held back with a blue riband that rivalled 
| incolour her soft speaking eyes, a complexion 
| dazzling from its extreme fairness, usually 
| very pale, but now flushed with bright pink, 
|as she flitted hither and thither bent upon 
| providing amusement for the “chil’ens.” 
| Very sensitive even at this early age about 
| the feelings of others, she was not satisfied 
| until her nurse picked out for her, the plainest 
| of her every-day white dresses, she would not 
| have a sash, but a simple muslin pinafore tied 
| behind, because as she told her mother, the 
| poor children could not dress grandly, and if 
| she were too grand they might be afraid to 











minds, “ Peep-of-Day,” and “ Line-upon-Line,” | play with her, and she wanted them to be so 
she delighted in having read to her, and when | happy. She satat the table, I was going to 
she could spell out the simple words, she loved | say, but that would not be correct, for intent 
to spend hours poring over them, indeed she | on the pleasing of her twenty and more little 
taught herself to read in this way once the}} guests, she was not content with my distribu- 
letters were known, and some little knowledge | tion of milk and cake and fruit, but she went 
of sound attained. The Scripture character | from one to another, coaxing some to eat, or 
that attracted her attention most, and whom | wiping the tears from some little clouded 
she was most desirous to emulate was the | faces, never heeding herself, but always an- 
child Samuel ; a beautiful kneeling figure of | swering me with a loving kiss and a whispered 
the little prophet, stood on a bracket, at the | “ Never mind, mamie dear, I can have this 
foot of her bed, and on this her eyes loved to | every day, but the poor chil’en’s can’t, | want 
rest, as she often repeated the words, “Speak | them to be happy.” 
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AMERICANS AT HOME. 


BY CATHERINE C, HOPLEY, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ LIFE IN THE SOUTH,” ‘‘ RAMBLES AND ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST,” XC. 
CuaptER VIII.—ExcursIoNAL. 


Tuis is the season of the year when every- | fashionable churches, like the schools and 
body is on the move. ‘The passion for | colleges, are closed for the vacation ; and the 
travelling has grown with the facilities for | ministers of the gospel take their holidays as 
travelling, and a summer excursion is now | regularly as pupils, students, and city clerks. 
such a matter of course that paterfamilias no! America has done much to foster in us this 
more thinks of omitting travelling expenses | mania for moving. Our Western-world cou- 
in his annual reckonings than he forgets to sins have taught us to think less of distance, 
set apart so much for the butcher and the and that a trip across their continent or across 
baker. To leave home for somany weeks in the Atlantic is a small affair. To us of the 
the year is now, in fact, a recognised neces- | present day it is a far less formidable under- 
sity ; and should there in any household loom | taking than to our grandfathers was crossing 
up the ghost of an obstacle, the family health the Straits of Dover. In some sparsely settled 
immediately suffers, an abnormal condition | localities the chances are that you would have 
of nerves ensues; the family physician is to go ten miles in one direction to “mail” a 
summoned and confided in, and “ change of | letter, and twelve or fifteen miles in another 
air” is not only advised but enforced, as a | direction to purchase household commodities. 
panacea for all the maladies, from the nursery |, This is the state of things I myself experienced 
downwards. when staying on the plantations of the south- 
In America these periodical outings are | ern States. In Virginia our calling acquaint- 
even more general than here; because in the | ances lived within a radius of twenty miles. 
first place Americans are and always have | We drove eight or nine miles to church, and 
been great travellers. The length and breadth | once to an Episcopal church eighteen miles. 
of their country often demand a journey for | The residents used to talk of the next county 
every-day affairs ; and to be on the move, and | as if it were an adjacent village, and contented 
to pay long visits to distant friends and rela- | themselves with a weekly, in some very urgent 
tives, is so usual a custom with them, that | cases a semi-weekly mail, sending at stated 
where no seaside or fashionable resort is| times to a river “landing” to wait for the 
within reach, there are sure to be visits due | boat which would bring and take despatches, 











somewhere. In the second place, in the tran- | or to some cross-road where a weekly stage 
| sition state of American society Aashion is a| would drop the mail-bag for the expectant 
| still more potent god than with us. He is a/messenger. ‘The same demands of business 
| despot who leaves little independence of| which require Englishmen to “run up to 
| character and of moral courage to defy any town” or “down to Liverpool ” for a few 
custom established by him. “Better be out | hours, call Americans to New York or to St. 
of the world than out of fashion,” is a princi- | Francisco ; we reckoning our “run” by tens, 
ple in America, and in this instance it means | they by hundreds or even thousands of miles. 
“don’t, for all the world, be behind your | They thus become adepts at travelling, and 
neighbours in remaining in the city when | remarkably adaptable. At an hour's notice 


ventilated houses, luxurious bath-rooms, and | or to cross the ocean; nor are the women 
amply shaded piazzas are, therefore, cheer-| behind them. The celerity and composure 
fully exchanged for the broiling, fly-blackened, | with which an American lady prepares for a 
insect-haunted resorts where all home com- | sudden journey would astonish some of our 
forts are lacking, but where it is the fas/zon | English matrons. I have known a gentleman 
to exist fora time. So regularly are American |to return unexpectedly to his home in the 


cities partially depopulated about this season, | morning to tell his wife that a telegram has 
that some branches of business are entirely | just summoned him to Chicago or to Boston, 
suspended, some fashionable stores and the |as may be—that he must set off by the 


| 
| 
everybody else is out of it.” Beautifully | they are equally ready to cross the continent 
| 
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noon train, and “ if she feels like going with 
him she must be ready in forty minutes.” 
And ready she is. Daughters, nieces, or 
neighbours promise to “‘see to things” during 
her absence, and her household cares are 
thrown to the winds. She has only to get 
out her travelling dress, and with a “satchel” 
each they set off on their three days’ trip and 
six hundred miles journey, he to make money, 
she to buy silk dresses and jewellery. 

The other day some American died in 
Colorado, and in announcing the fact toa 
friend the informant facetiously added, ‘‘ His 
nearest relative was a sister in Connecticut ;” 
a sorry joke, which, however, tells the tale of 
many American families who are so dispersed 
over thousands of square miles that a visit 
involves a tremendous journey of days and 
nights, but which is yet undertaken with as 
little ceremony as an Englishwoman would 
display in preparations for a few days’ visit in 
the next county. 

This frequent dispersion of friends and 
families has established the custom, so tho- 
roughly American, of making long visits, I 
do not know any other civilized country, 
except perhaps Australia, where hospitality 
on so extensive a scale is met with as in 
America ; and it struck me as a remarkable 
idiosyncrasy in Yankee nature, that while no 
other people are more “cute,’’ even tricky 
(to use no harsher terms), in driving a bargain, 
none are more liberal and open-handed in 
gifts and hospitalities. “Come and spend 

_next summer with me,” or “come in the fall 
and stay over Christmas,” are the sort of in- 
vitations given and accepted among members 
of the same family, or even among intimate 
friends. Consequently individuals are not 
left entirely to the mercies or miseries of 
watering-places, which, indeed, are few and 
far between in those vast regions ; and when 
the fashionable outing season arrives, and 
Newport, Saratoga Springs, and a score of 
similar resorts are crowded, at least two-thirds 
of the flitting female population are wending 
their ways to distant States for two or three 
months’ visits; or, with such male relatives 
as permit themselves a few weeks’ leisure, 
making excursions to “ Niagara Falls,” to the 
White Mountains, Canada, or the upper lakes. 

So much has been said regarding the faci- 
lity and safety with which “ ladies alone ” can 
travel in America, that not to add a few inci- 
dents of my own experience would be to omit 
some striking features of American manners. 
They may include as much of a topogra- 
phical as a domestic character, and of Ameri- 
cans én route instead of “ Americans at home,” 





but the latter, so far as they are upon their 
native rivers and lakes, are “at home.” I 
say rivers and lakes because, in recalling my 
own wanderings, of which steamboat travel- 
ling occupied so important a part, I shall in 
this chapter keep chiefly to journeys by 
water, except the slight “ connexions ” be- 
tween the boats, involving an interval of 
railroad from one to the other. 

Incidents of travel are generally expected 
to include some hairbreadth escapes, and it 
would be perplexing to write much about 
steamboat travelling in America without in- 
cluding dangers, but so far as myself am con- 
cerned they have been happily slight. The 
worst of them was on my first trip across 
Lake Erie, after visiting Niagara, and at a 
time when the recklessness of the captains 
and their subordinates was filling the papers 
with disasters and imparting not a little terror 
to the timid. It had been calculated that 
during the previous six months one hundred 
and sixty-one vessels had been destroyed on 
the western lakes and rivers, involving the 
loss of more than 200 human lives and 
1,250,000 dollars’ worth of property ! 

These ‘floating palaces” are most gor- 
geously and luxuriously fitted up, and were 
it not for the terrors haunting us, a trip 
could be no otherwise than enjoyable. The 
steamer now referred to had an enormous 
screen or window of plate-glass at one end 
of the spacious saloon, and through which 
the complicated and brilliantly polished ma- 
chinery could be seen. To watch the work- 
ing of it was most interesting, but it seemed 
that an excessive pressure was being put 
upon the engine, which in its Jaborious 
action was accompanied by a sort of pro- 
testing grunt or roar, like the panting of 
some mammoth creature urged on beyond its 
powers. One could hardly help investing 
the vast mechanism with intelligence, and 
watching it with a sort of sympathy for its vio- 
lent and seemingly painful efforts. The 
same friends with whom I had crossed the 
ocean were cn board with me, and on im- 
parting to them these impressions, they told 
me, with evident apprehension, that our boat 
was racing and putting on steam to over- 
take another boat aheadofus. “ But,” they 
added, ‘‘the numerous accidents of late have 
called for investigation, and our captain 
won’t dare endanger this boat.” 

The principal saloon, surrounded by the 
passengers’ berths, was built upon deck, like 
an elevated one-story fancy dwelling, and 
the heat of the sun striking down upon the 





painted and pavilion-like structure was in- 
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tense, rendering the berths . intolerable. 
About one o'clock that night a great scram- 
bling and noise of men overhead, accom- 
panied by much pouring and rushing of water, 
awoke and surprised me, as an unusual and 
inconsiderate act of the men to be at work 
roof-washing, as I supposed it, at such an 
hour. It would at least cool the vessel, I 
hoped, for torrents of water came pouring 
over and down the sides compelling me 
to close the window. The next morning, 
however, angry threats and indignant ex- 
postulations overhead among the passengers 
revealed the fact that the boat had been on fire 
from the volcano of sparks and cinders ejected 
by the overworked machinery, and that we 
really had been within an inch of our lives! 

There is something so infectious in the 
excursion mania that, even if you had not 
contemplated any sort of “outing” for the 
next six months, it is hard to desist from 
the many inducements offered during the 
summer. And there is besides such a persua- 
siveness on the part of Americans, who are 
for ever exclaiming, “‘Oh, you should go to 
the caves ;” “You ought to see the falls!” 
“You must visit —— city!” Any place in 
which they pride themselves, if only within 
five hundred miles of whatever route you 
may be taking, is ‘‘ quite in the line of your 
journey,” they tell you, and are so ready to 
smooth the way by instructions as to changes 
and stopping-places, offering introductions to 
the hotels where you must stop, that you 
are already there in imagination, and the 
trip is like um fait accompli before ever you 
settle your plans to undertake it. 

Chicago was one of the Western wonders 
which every English person was “bound to 
see.” 

Though not yet thirty years old, at already 
extended eight miles along the lake shore. 
A city in a swamp, it was already “the 
Great Western Metropolis ;” and not a little 
proud, and justly so, were its inhabitants of 
the engineering skill which had converted 
the prairie swamp into this “ Garden of the 
West.” At the time of which I speak, 1859, 
and before the great fire, the University had 
been recently built on land presented by 
Senator Douglas ;* and the splendid obser- 
vatory, with its octagonal tower of solid stone, 
was one of the features of the place. At 
that time people had begun to elevate their 
city bodily ; while the outside world was still 


*This was the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, who 
was nominated by the Democratic party for the 
Presidency at the time of Lincoln’s election ; but who, 
like poor Horace Greely, died soon after his defeat. 





incredulous of the fact that monster hotels 
and solid buildings were being gently lifted 
for a new story beneath them, while the 
occupants were quietly eating their dinners 
upstairs, 

So there were great inducements to visit 
Chicago. ‘And then,” urged some friends 
in Iowa, “you can come on to us to spend 
summer.” These friends were a young mar- 
ried couple from Maine, he a lawyer, she an 
exceedingly cultured and attractive person. 
We had spent a winter in the same boarding- 
house at Cleveland ; that sort of halfway city 
where Eastern people sojourn while deciding 
on a still more western locality in which to 
settle and make their home. Ada F.was one 
of the very few young American ladies I knew 
whose knowledge of “ botany ” extended be- 
yond the covers of their school books. She 
had also great artistic taste, and the descrip- 
tions she sent me of the natural beauties of 
her new home in Iowa, added to the sincerity 
of her own and her husband’s urgent entrea- 
ties for me to visit them, left me no choice 
but to venture to the regions of the upper 
Mississippi, taking Chicago in my way. 

Chicago by railway is only about 350 
miles west of Cleveland ; by water it must 
be nearly one thousand miles. But the chain 
of the upper lakes presented more attractions 
than the flat country along the lake shore, 
and I took my passage on board a propeller 
belonging to the ‘‘ Western Transportation 
Co.” This, a “freight boat,” was fitted for 
the accommodation of some ten or twelve 
passengers ; and though nothing so luxurious 
as the regular passenger boats, favoured the 
inquisitive tourist by its frequent stoppages 
along the coast, where, during the hours 
consumed in putting off freight and re-loading, 
one was free to disembark and inspect the 
local lions, to make sketches, or to secure 
specimens for the herbarium. 

We are apt to nurse a delusion that we 
shall get away from the intolerable heat by 
getting upon the water, but I do not think 
any tropical heat can exceed that which, 
combined with the smoke, the dust, the flies, 
and the culinary odours, assails you on the 
fresh-water steamers in the height of summer ! 
The boat was to leave at seven p.m. certainly, 
as I had been informed ; but owing to a 
contretemps it was half-past nine when I, with 
some misgivings, took my seat in the hack 
which was to convey me and my luggage 
down to the wharf. That I had heard “they 
are never punctual,” had been some conso- 
lation to me; still I expected nothing short 
of having to return to the hotel and await 
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the next boat. However, tranquilly basking 
in the slanting beams of the August sun, 
there she lay, without the slightest sign of 
bustle or preparation. 

“We may get off to-night, or we may not 

start till some time to-morrow ; but I would 
advise you to stay on board,” was. the steward’s 
information. To establish myself in my 
berth, happily on the shady side, and to keep 
cool if possible, was my only choice. After 
all, when one has been on the move fora con- 
siderable time, with bones nearly dislocated 
by stage journeys, or intellects muddled by 
the noise and turmoil of railway travelling, 
there is a sort of restfulness in a snug little 
berth which is to be your home for uninter- 
rupted days and nights; and the “state 
rooms,” as they are called on most of the 
American steamers, are sufficiently comfort- 
able. So I arranged mine for a six days’ 
dwelling-place ; and with nice little shelves, 
a table, a chair, and a good-sized window, 
reading, writing, or drawing could be alike 
tranquilly enjoyed. 

The freight of that boat was to consist of 
ironware, as I learnt to my cost at day-dawn 
next morning, being awakened by clankings, 
bangings, and concussions, as if men were 
intent on breaking the boat to pieces. In- 
credible piles of “cargo” were ranged 
along the wharf. I saw enormous bars of 
iron, massive wheels and portions of 
machinery, ploughs, kegs of nails, boxes of 
wheel-cogs, heavy cases by the score, with 
twenty men all pulling, hauling, rolling, and 
dragging these ponderous and clanging metals 
on board to store away in the mysterious 
depths of that poor boat, which shivered and 
creaked and rocked, while lower and lower 
each hour we sank in the water. At least a 
day’s work there seemed to be to move that 
quantity of cargo. To spend the day with 
one’s friends instead of in that distracting 
noise and heat would have been preferable ; 
but the steward told me “an hour and a half 
now would see the last of it,” and cautioned 
me against leaving the boat. So one had to ac- 
cept the situation and remain watching. My 
window was landwards. Next to our boat 
was another, where the wharf was piled with 
sacks and casks of flour; beyond were 
mountains of pork barrels; while during the 
whole of that day other similar boats were 
being laden and unladen with a variety of 
cargoes, showing the extensive commerce of 
these lake-shore cities. 

Not until the golden beams of the declin- 
ing sun illuminated Cleveland were we off. 
Then up rose the moon behind the city, 


reflecting herself by a path of silvery ripples 
in our wake. Next morning we awoke in 
the Detroit river, which connects Lake Erie 
with St. Clair. In approaching Detroit its 
dual spires recalled its French origin. The 
| city has a fine appearance from the water. 
Handsome blocks of buildings front the lake. 
Countless spires and cupolas tell of its size ; 
‘but in point of picturesqueness Richmond, 
opposite, on the Canada side, has the advan- 
tage. It stands on higher ground ; and while 
the buildings are less imposing the abundant 
foliage gives it a cosy English look. 

The shores of the St. Clair are flat, but the 
land is cultured, and the many rising towns 
indicate wealth and progress. The numbers 
of lighthouses, their varied forms and sin- 
gular foundations display the ingenuity of the 
engineers. Some of them are built on boats 
and float ; and owing to the hazardous navi- 
gating in some parts a lighthouse of one or 
another description was nearly always in sight. 
When we got into Lake St. Clair an Indian 
came on board to pilot the boat, the channel 


exceedingly narrow and precarious. Vessels 
beyond a certain tonnage cannot float. The 
effect on these “flats” was most singular. 
Rushes were growing out of the water so 
thickly and so close around us that we seemed 
to be sailing over a marsh. Only a week or 
two previously a propeller had been detained 
five days, having run aground in this part, 
and 5,000 bushels of wheat and 600 barrels 
of flour had had to be taken off into lighters 
which came along side to assist her. Our 
boat being very heavily laden, the captain 
entertained some fears lest we also should be 
obliged to unload. Our progress was slow, 
at the rate of only six miles an hour. 

Just asewe had sat down to dinner that 
day a bell was hastily rung and the boat 
stopped. Up jumped the captain, tripping 
over and setting roaring an enfant terrible, 
who, to the infinite relief of his mother and 
the other passengers, had fallen asleep on the 
floor. Up jumped the mother also, and an- 
other lady passenger, and with terror-stricken 
countenances exclaimed, “Ave we aground ?” 
“Only putting the pilot on shore,” drily 
remarked a gentleman. “And if we were 
aground, ladies, there wouldn’t be much 
fear of our being drowned on these flats.” 
At last we got into deep water again, and 
away from the prettily waving green rushes. 
Groves of large forest trees here and there 
along the St. Clair river are interspersed with 
thriving farmhouses on both the Canada and 
the Michigan sides. The vast numbers of 











in this considerable expanse of water being | 
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| the Canada side, to take on wood; and 
| learning that an hour and a half would be 
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steamers, brigs, schooners, and other craft 
in full sail (some were going direct from 
Chicago to Liverpool), invested this part of 
the voyage with peculiar interest. The river 
was alive with traffic. 

By and by we stopped at a landing on 


thus occupied, I eagerly stepped on to the 
rough pier of planks which connected a 
wooden wharf with the land; and with a 
peculiarly glad feeling set off for a ramble 
in the Queen’s dominions. A neat gate and 
a path through a most English-looking 
garden enticed me to enter and make my 
way to a cottage in an orchard beyond. The 
longing to exchange some words with English 
people was strong in me; but I found a 
Scotch family who, however, were equally 
British subjects. A mother, a grandmother, 
and several sons and daughters were busy 
within and around the house. Some were 
reaping a little field of wheat to which we 
bent our steps. About twenty-four acres of 
land (their own) supported this family, who 
were the picture of happy contentment. 
“‘Why shouldn’t we just as well cut the 
wheat ourselves as pay others to do it?” 
was the independent argument of the old 
lady. Plenty of timber surrounded their 
farm, and the wood, ready for lading, was 
heaped in great abundance on the wharf. 
Enough for fifty steamers there seemed. A 
Yankee of our party inquired the price of it, 
and was told a dollar a cord for the hard 
wood and 75 cents for the soft. Said the 
Yankee, ‘“‘Naow you must be making right 
smart out of that timber,” presuming they 
might have it for the cutting of it; but they 
said the price was too little for the labour of 
cutting, hauling, and stacking it, and that 
without their farm they could not live. 
Divided by the river only from the States, 
the thoroughly English look of everything 
here, both inside and outside the cottage, 
struck one agreeably, but the privilege of 
speaking one’s English sentiments in: one’s 
own words for a few minutes was still more 
agreeable. A sort of talismanic influence 
there seemed, which told me more than I 
had even felt, how habitual a reserved and 
cautious speech had become in my inter- 
course with a foreign and highly sensitive 
people. 

Entering Lake Huron the bright glow of 
the setting sun lighted up the banks of an 
otherwise dreary-looking country; the glaring 


exceedingly picturesque; but the whole of 
next day we were too far from the coast to see 
anything distinctly, nor was there much to 
observe except the shipping and the wonder- 
ful clearness of the water, which, as we pro- 
ceeded northwards, enabled us to see the 
very bed of the lake; down, down, I don’t 
know how many fathoms, and where coloured 
rocks, stones, and feathery weeds looked like 
a fit home for Undine. 

Making some inquiries of the steward, he 
had said to me, “You are, I presume, 
madam, travelling alone?” 

I was: and he no sooner learned this than 
I found myself the recipient of almost more 
than my share of attention. The captain, 
also, made it his business to inquire my 
destination, and how my journey was to be 
continued after leaving the boat; and this 
not from any impertinent curiosity, but that 
he might give instructions regarding my lug- 
gage and so forth on reaching Chicago. He 
asked which hotel I intended to stop at, 
recommending one near the Illinois railway 
depét, and the one to which, as it happened, 
i had already been commended by my friends 
in Cleveland; but hoping to proceed at once 
by rail, I did not anticipate any stay in 
Chicago until my return from Iowa, when I 
expected to be joined by friends. The cap- 
tain told me there was a “ through train ” 
once a day from Chicago; he only feared 
the boat might not “get in” until just too 
late for that; but he knew the proprietor, 
Col. —— , of the Richmond Hotel, and would 
let him know that there was a lady travelling 
alone, when he felt sure that “ every atten- 
tion would be shown” me. Inquiries and 
civilities such as these are so usual that one 
may almost rely upon stewards of boats, con- 
ductors of railroads, and managers or pro- 
prietors of hotels for all necessary information 
regarding your route. In this the deference 
and courtesy towards our sex, for which 
Americans afe so conspicuous, are rarely 
lacking, and I found it always best to accept 
in good faith and candour suck civilities, 
experience having shown me that the very 
man who would not scruple to cheat you in 
a bargain, would consider himself respon- 
sible for your comfort and safety were you 
entrusted to him, or if he could be of use to 
you On a journey. 

The passengers on this Jake boat were not 
of a very select class, but there was no lack 
of intelligence among them; and even if their 
communications did savour somewhat of a 
practical and money-making character, the 





white lighthouses, with their ever-shifting 
shadows, now rosy in the evening glow, were 


men were generally well “posted” in the 
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history of the places we passed, and afforded 
a good deal of interesting information. 

The extreme north of our trip, where Lakes 
Huron and Michigan are connected by the 
Straits of Mackinaw, is a favourite locality 
for excursionists, and the coasts are rocky 
and picturesque. Consumptive patients, sent 
north instead of south, are frequently cured 
in this extremely pure and invigorating atmo- 
sphere ; and, as a resort, Mackinaw was be- 
coming highly popular, or rather “fashion- 
able,” visitors: not always judging for them- 
selves in these matters. Our course now lay 
southwards and along the western coast of 
Lake’ Michigan, making stoppages at Racine, 
Milwaukie, and several other rapidly rising 
cities, the newness and brightness of whose 
white marble buildings contrasted strangely 
with the rough and almost prairie character 
of the broad unfinished streets. 

Owing to the extreme flatness of the lake 
shore where Chicago is built, you see nothing 
whatever of the city until you are close 
enough to distinguish the buildings ; with the 
exception of the enormous “ elevators,” or 
grain stores, monster edifices which loom up 
like mounds or abrupt hilis, as I really took 
them te be, when mere dim objects on the 
distant’ but invisible horizon. A_ strange 
effect in approaching Chicago, and particu- 
larly when near the land, is to look down 
upon the country from the boat, so low and 
flat are the shores. It was towards night 
when we arrived, and the crowds of shipping 
lining the: shores rendered steering a 
hazardous and difficult matter. How we 
escaped and made way through that entan- 
gled mass of -vessels was a marvel, and yet 
there was much of charm and of beauty in 
the novel scene. 

The ‘captain was as good as his word in 
his proffers of assistance. He sent some 
one for a hack-carriage before I scarcely 
knew that we had reached the landing, and 
giving directions to the man who conducted 
me, said my luggage would follow, and I 
knew nothing more of it until I found it in 
my room at the Richmond Hotel. 

“Are you, madam, the lady travelling 
alone?” inquired a gentleman, presenting 
himself to me with a bow, while I was wait- 
ing in the reception-room tillmy own room was 
appointed me. ‘“ Cap’n —— had sent word 
that an English lady just arrived was going on 
to Iowa to-morrow,” said this personage, who 
proved to be the head clerk, and had come 
to learn what mywishes were, and what, ifany, 
assistance could be rendered me. My train 


day, and had I required them, the landlord, 
or “proprietor,” a very distinguished per- 
sonage, would have furnished me with intro- 
ductions by the dozen, so that I might have 
been able to “do” the city thoroughly. At 
the present time Chicago is well known as 
the great “grain emporium of the west,” the 
rival Porkopolis of Cincinnati, and the 
almost rival of New York for its handsome 
buildings, wealth, and fastness. There was, 
indeed, a peculiarly New York air about the 
place, the style and manners of the people, 
and a general polish, as if one had been 
travelling eastwards instead of westwards. 
This was noticeable in many of the large 
rapidly built western towns, and was explained 
by the fact that so many wealthy and cul- 
tured men from the eastern States had set- 
tled in them and given the tone to the place ; 
while the intermediate States, Ohio, Indiana, 
&c., had retained some of their pioneer 
character. 

One must not occupy space in saying 
more of Chicago than that, having the morn- 
ing at my disposal, I had an opportunity of 
seeing what one had heard so much of, a 
large hotel being raised! Each day the 
papers announced, “The Tremont Hotel 
rose sO many inches, or feet, to-day.” 
Powerful woodwork was beneath, immense 
beams, and a framework of timber, and by 
means of screws, wedges, and a gradual in- 
sertion of other timbers at various places at 
once, so as to keep level, the whole structure 
was raised. 

Illinois is a perfectly flat prairie from 
Chicago till you approach the bluffs along 
the Mississippi. It was like riding over a 
sea of grass, varied only by the crops and an 
occasional grove of trees. We passed one 
wooded slope, a mere bank, where some cot- 
tages were built on the top, perhaps not 
twenty feet above the level prairie, and yet 

they looked on a considerable hill, an artistic 

feature in the landscape. “That is a very 
pretty spot for a residence,” I remarked to a 
fellow-passenger. 

“Humph! if that fall in the ground 

stretched all the way to the road here, and 

the trees were cut down and cleared away, 

you could raise a sight better crops,” was the 

practical view of my picture. 

We crossed the Mississippi on a ferry- 

boat, and there I was met by my friends, with 

whom I spent four of the happiest months 

of my life. At the expiration of two or three 

weeks, and a termination of the visit was 

hinted at, my proposal was received with 





did not leave until the middle of the next 


amazement, as if the bare idea were an in- 
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sult. ‘To come all this way for only three 
weeks!” they protested, evidently much 
pained. So these kind and hospitable people 
considered a visit short of months a reflec- 
tion upon their mode of entertaining ; and 
the country was no less charming and attrac- 
tive than themselves. In sketching and 


botanizing the weeks flew by, weeks that I 





cident illustrative of American liberality 
occurring on my homeward journey—by rail 
in November—must not be omitted. 

Again stopping at the Richmond Hotel, 
the head clerk coming, as customary, to 
learn by what train I intended to leave, so 
as to give required information, chanced to 
make a mistake in the hour, so that when 
ready to start I found that the eastern 
“through train” had left an hour earlier, and, 


this being Saturday, there would be no other | regular charge at all the best hotels through- 


until the Monday morning. The accident, 
giving me an opportunity of spending 


Sunday in Chicago, did not cause me much | them since. 


must not stop to describe ; but one little in- | 





The appointments were of the most luxurious 
description, the cucsine left nothing to be de- 
sired ; and moreover when requesting my 
bill, there was “nothing to pay”! “ Charges 
for detention through carelessness on the 
‘part of one of our emp/oyés are not to be 
|thought of,’ the proprietor assured me. 
Hotel-keepeis in America are generally of a 
very superior class to those in England, andare 
| frequently popular and influential men, and 
/no wonder if all are as liberal as Colonel 
_S——, of the Richmond Hotel, Chicago.* 
| The hotels are admirably ordered, and you 
| are able to feel far more at home in them 
than in an English hotel. ‘The system of a 
| regular charge per day, including all meals, 
| is also an advantage to tourists, for you can 
| calculate your expenses to a nicety. Two 
| dollars and a half per day used to be the 


out the States and in Canada before the war ; 
but the terms have been doubled in many of 
For this sum the usual meals, 


regret; but, in spite of this, the proprietors | with a bedchamber and attendance, are in- 
waited on me with overwhelming apologies | cluded. The tables are abundantly supplied 
and lamentations, assuring me that nothing| with every dainty in season, and there is no 
should be wanting on their part to render limit whatever to the appetites of hungry 
this unfortunate detention agreeable, &c., &c. people. You could wish for no more luxu- 
So I found myself treated as a distinguished | rious mode of life than that to be enjoyed at 
guest, waiters and all vying with each other. some of the first-class American hotels. 





AFTER TH 
Farr rises the morning with rosy beams 
Cresting the wave-tips with golden gleams. 
The tempest has lulled, as a child at rest 
Sobbing to sleep on its mother’s breast. 
Birds with their snow-white plumage fair 
Skim o’er the waters, and sport in the air. 
The young waves are laughing along the) 
shore, 
Tossing the tangled weeds o’er and o’er, 
Caressing the rocks in wild glad glee, 
Triumphant in boundless liberty ; 


river—- 

The voices of merry children at play : 
The fisher boy's song, as he steers his way 
O’er the dancing waves in the sunny glow, 
Breathes not an echo of dark wild woe ! 

| 
Then is it a dream of the silent night 
Dispelled for ever at morning light, 


That here was fought a terrible strife 


| None see the dim forms so.wildly strain 
To grasp their hold of life again? 


'O sunlit ocean! and can it be 

| They fought their agony even with shee? 

And canst thou laugh, and murmur “ play 

| O’ uth and manhood gre 

With joy and mirth they sparkle and quiver— | S oer at ee, the weep mnt fy 3 

Theirs is not the sound of death’s dark | And turn a moment away from thy smile. 
Nought does the sorrowful story unfold, 
|Ocean alone does the secret hold! 

| Life plays again on the busy shore, 
‘Smoothly the waters ripple once more, 

|But they smile for the living, and breathe 


‘Of the sea-bound home of those sleepers 


* The year following, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales made the Rich mond Hotel his head quarters. 


E STORM. 


’Twixt angry billows and fainting life ? 
Did no one hear the cries of despair 
Borne on the moaning midnight air? 
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THE TWO C 






OMBATANTS. 


By MADAME COULIN. 


Part THIRD.—MoOuHAMMED II. 


‘“«Enough,—no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 
Yes, self-abasement paved the way 
To villain bonds and despot sway.” 


MoHAMMED, whose hand was to seize the | 
beautiful ring of Othman’s dream—a dream | 
that had been retained in the minds of his | 
descendants, who had each in turn imagined | 
‘“‘ Now's the day, and now’s the hour” of its | 
accomplishment,—must have been a man of 
|| very strong powers of self-government, for he 
seems to have been able to hide his thoughts 
and curb his words from youth upwards. 
| He was the son of Amurath, and born in 
| Adrianople, A.D. 1430, and twice, while he 
was but a lad, his father handed to him the 
reins of government, and twice, counselled 
by his minister, he took them back again 
without, for all that, Mohammed showing 
any sign of displeasure ; though his sub- 
mission, which seemed so willing, was not 
genuine, but only feigned, and may indeed 
be said to be the opening act of a career 
which, from this capability of dissembling, 
stepped out, or rather ripened into, one of 
cruelty and oppression. 

Mohammed—and strange enough it seems | 
—had a Christian mother. 








centuries. The great Constantine, sailing 


up the Propontis—with the mountains of 


Olympus in his sight, and the high lands of || 


Bithynia and Thrace in full view, with the 


prospect by land and on the water equally | 
enchanting—may well have thought the site || 
of the ancient Byzantium a fine one on which | 
to build his new city; and when he had, | 


lance in hand,and on foot,traced its boundary, 


and it had been built and decorated with | 
porticoes and baths and aqueducts—buildings || 
of pure white marble and statues, with the || 
spoils of many cities, and works of art so | 


wonderful, it was said of them they only 
wanted the souls of the heroes they repre- 
sented to make them complete,—he must have 
been proud of it. 

But when the products of European forests, 
and the manufactures of European cities ; 
when the costly gems and spites of Asia, and 
the vast corn treasuries of Egypt, passed and 
repassed each other in her port, when it 
stood as a check to invading hosts, and said 
to them, ‘No entrance by this door,” he 
must have been prouder still. 


But how had this beautiful city fared from | 


that year of its foundation in a.p. 330, when 























because one would have thought that he | spoon in its hand, to this year of 1453, when 
who became the terror of the Christian | the sabre of Othman’s dream was held over it? 
world would hardly have been nursed by a| Take patience, and let us run over the space 
Christian. But so it was; and more than} between these two dates and see. And to 
that, this favoured child was not brought up| begin with, one may say that it had opened 
as the sons of Turkish sultans usually were, | its eyes to find itself the capital of the once 
but was, for the times and circumstances in| mighty Roman Empire, with its emperor an 


I say strange, | one may say it was born with a golden jewelled | 








which he lived, highly educated. When, in | 
1458, the death of Amurath placed him at 
the head of the Turkish power, he could 
speak five languages, and his knowledge of 
history and geography was extensive. He 
was no ignorant or commonplace sovereign, 
| and the eyes of Europe anxiously watched to 
see what would be his proceedings. Would 
he attack and seize Constantinople, that last 
| relic of the once splendid Eastern Empire, 
or, content to pay the stipends allowed to the | 
already conquered Christian notables outside 
her walls, leave the city in peace? 

Now Constantinople, the still beautiful 
jewel of the East, had existed exactly eleven 





absolute and despotic master, maker of the 
/aws, and its ministers, who had fine titles, 
discharging no office of public trust save at 
his will, After this it had seen Christianity 
spread, and idolatry, or rather paganism, 
perish ; had been vitally interested in the 
attempt of Julian the Apostate to extinguish 
Christianity, and seen the storm dispersed by 
his death; had been alarmed by the vast 
host of Western Goths crossing the Danube, 
and the defeat of Valens their emperor, who 
with a Roman army tried to hinder the 
Eastern Goths from following them; had 
been a spectator of the fall of the western 
half of the Roman Empire, and seen itself, 
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| emperor Justinian (A.D. 527); had looked 
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the eastern half, left standing (a.D. 476) ; had 
mourned the loss of the vast imperial library, 
which contained 150,000 valuable works ; 
had rejoiced in the building of St. Sophia, 
and the proclamation of the laws of its wise 


on the tiny grains of silkworms brought in 
quills from China; had suffered greatly in 
earthquakes; had had its people die by the ten 
thousand a day of plague ; had become weak ; 
had ‘the Persians watching it from over the 
sea, and Heraclius, then emperor, bound by 
oath to defend it, pursue them to the heart 
of Persia; had twice resisted the Saracens, 
and with the new Greek fire burnt their fleet 
(A.D. 716) ; had watched the rising power of 
the Moslems ; had been the scene of a council 
to condemn image-worship (A.D. 954); had 
seen the Romish Church, that image lover, 
secede; had the pure faith pushed out, and 
error let in again by Irene, an Athenian 
beauty ; shared the disunion of the Church, 
Latin against Greek ; saw Europe barbarous, 
and itself civilized and learned ; watched the 
rise of the Turks and the coming of the 
Crusaders ; saw these Crusaders turn aside 
to sail up the Hellespont; knew Alexis, the 
boy-son of their emperor, had fetched them 
to aid his father, whom his uncle had blinded 
and imprisoned ; revolted, because the price of 
this aid was to be reunion to the Latin Church; 
had seen a mighty turmoil of the people, the 
boy Alexis slaughtered, the city taken by 
Latins ; had witnessed the frightful plunder 
that followed, and the flames devouring the 
grand imperial palace of world-wide celebrity ; 
had Latin masters fifty-seven years, and in A.D. 
1261 saw itself retaken by the Greeks; became 
ever more corrupt in creed and in life; saw 
the Turks, whom the Crusaders had driven 
back, reappear, spread, make conquest after 
conquest, and finally, by 1453, stand outside 
those walls which enclosed all save the small 
space of suburbs then left to her. 

Now one would have expected, with the 
sword thus so near hanging over them like 
that of Damocles, these Eastern Christians 
would at least have acted circumspectly, but 
this was not the case. They seem not to 
have been at all aware of the character of 
this new Turkish sultan, and to have mistaken 
his self-command for weakness. They did 
not wait for the sword to fall on them before 
they began to pull at the thread by which it 
dangled, complain “ that their stipends were 
so small,” and send to and fro many times 
to Mohammed’s camp—for he was out on 
one of his conquering excursions,—asking 


said Mohammed, with his usual concealment 
of meaning, “don’t fear; when I arrive in 
Adrianople I will redress all your grievances ;” 
and redress them he did, but not in the 
way they expected. He just suppressed 
all stipends whatever, and began his prepara- 
tion for doing more by the erection of a 
strong fort only five miles from the walls of 
their city. 

Now the unfortunate Greek emperor who 
was then reigning was named Constantine 
Paleologus, and, like the great Constantine 
who had traced the foundations of the city, he 
was no coward. He knew by that time that 
no treaty would bind Mahommed, and that 
his cruelty was gaining on his perfidy; yet, 
for all that, he sent to rémonstrate against 
the building of this fort. The answer was 
characteristic. “I perform no enterprise 
against the city,’ said Mohammed to the 
minister, “ but the empire of Constantinople 
is measured by her walls. Go, return, tell 
your emperor the Ottoman prince is different 
from his predecessors ; return safely, but the 
next messenger sent with any similar message 
will be flayed alive.” 

So the fort was built, and when finished it 
overawed the Bosphorus, and every vessel 
that passed was made to pay a toll to the 
Turks. That one would be found to resist 
the Turks knew, but the example it set by 
being at once sunk and having its captain 
impaled prevented its being imitated ; and 
the Turks thus remained masters ot | the 
position, and gained wealth that had before 
fallen into the lap of the Christians. 

Not even the fear of the consequences to 
his messenger prevented the Greek emperor 
letting Mahommed hear his mind. “Since,” 
said he, “neither treaty nor oaths avail, 
carry out your ungodly warfare, but until the 
Judge of the earth shall decide between us, 
it is my duty to live and die in defence of 
this city and this my people.” 

Whether Mohammed condescended to 
reply I cannot tell you, but he pushed on his 
proceedings. He had great cannon cast, and 
a vast army assembled. He never left this 
army, but overlooked all its proceedings. 
The least breach of ready obedience was to 
ensure death, even a cruel death, to the 
soldier who ventured on it; and to all he 
promised the pillage of the city and its 
booty. One may say that against this host 
and its commander the handful who guarded 
Constantinople had no chance, and yet 
Constantine valiantly did his best. He tried 
to ally the Greek and Roman churches, but 





that they should be increased. ‘‘ Don’t fear,” 


when the Roman cardinal had entered St. 
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‘* Before the gate of th’ imperial home 
The spider weaves its web, 
And in Afranah’s royal halls 
The music of the owl is heard.” 


Sophia, the Greek clergy abandoned it. All 
the forces he could muster were only eight | 
thousand fighting men, and of these but | 
five thousand were of Constantinople. Yet | 
for all that it was bravely defended, bore a | 
siege which lasted fifty-three days, which | cruelties continued, and he had to repeople 
ended in an assault—for Constantine refused | it to fill up its emptiness with his own sub- 
a capitulation. He knew quite well none | jects, among whom still lingered a few 
would bind ¢/zs conqueror, and preferred to | fugitive Greeks. 
die as he did, sword in hand, defending one | _So rapid was the rise of the Moslem power 
of the gates, happy enough so to die and be | after this taking of Constantinople that 
spared the sight of what followed ; for among | twenty-three years sufficed for Rhodes, 
the many cruel sieges of the world and falls | Hungary, Bosnia, Servia, Egypt, to fall to 
of cities by assaults this stands out con-| Mohammedan rule. With the Bosnia 
spicuous by its horrors. |monarch he had indeed a solemn treaty, 
And it is to be here remarked that this | but that did not affect him; he even cut 
assault had been delayed long after all was | down the hapless king in his own presence 
ready for it, by the fixed idea of Mohammed | and with his own hand. 
that the 29th of the month was the only| One more word, and the history of 
favourable day for it. Among his studies he | Mohammed the Second is complete. It is a 
had studied astrology, and by astrology he | story, and, alas! a true one, and contains in 
had arrived at this conclusion. It was the | it all his character. He had taken to him- 
29th May, 1453, and even then he did not | self a beautiful Grecian princess ; she was his 
enter for three days and nights. Till then | bride; it was thought he loved her truly, 
he gave it up to his troops. The terrified | but a whisper came to him that his nobles 
people—men, women, and children—hurried | and ministers thought he cared too much for 
to the churches—these sacred edifices had | her. Without a word of his intentions he 
always been held sanctuaries from every foe ; | told Irene to array herself in her finest dress, 


Even after his entrance into the city great 





innocence at least was safe in them. But 
there was no safety from the Moslem 
invader, whose creed was in these words,— 
“It is meritorious to slay infidels.” Alas! if 
they had only slain! Three days handed 
over to these Moslems, then driven through 
the streets tied together, then sold to the 





highest bidder! Sixty thousand was the 
number sold, but of those who perished un- 
sold no account was taken. 


bedeck herself with her most precious jewels, || 
She, of |; 


make herself appear most beautiful. 
course, obeyed. ‘Then he led her in among 
his assembled nobles. Astonished at the 
sight, perhaps, Irene trembled; it was not 
usual to show the treasures of the harem, 
but then he loved her so; and was not his 
own mother named Irene? But Mohammed 
spoke, and all listened, and what he said all 
turned on this, “ That no love was too great 











On the third day at eight o’clock Moham-| to sacrifice to one’s country, and that 
med entered by the gate of Romanus, and | Turkish interests were before all interests ;” 
arrived opposite the ruins of that famous | and in a moment more the glittering blade was 
palace of the Eastern emperors, which had, out of its sheath, and with his own hand he 
once—till the taking of the city by the | struck off the head of his beautiful bride, Irene. 


Latins—far outrivalled that of the Czsarsin|; The last act of Mohammed’s reign was to 


imperial Rome, is said to have quoted these | attack Rhodes, but it did not fall to him, for 
lines, which are thus roughly translated from | its knights so nobly defended it. 
the Persian :—~ 


He died 
in May, 1481, after a reign of thirty years. 
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By THE AuTHor oF ‘f PHa@:BE OF PLASTHWAITE.” 


Book THE FouRTH.—SWEET SEVENTEEN. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Tur night at dinner Miss Stodart appeared 
not. 

Madge had run into her room as she often 
did on her way downstairs and had found 
her seated on the couch leaning back, her 
arms hanging limp and nerveless down on 
either side of her, her face white. She did 
not appear to have made any attempt at 
dressing—beyond the fact that she was un- 
gloved and that her bonnet was off and lying 
on the couch by her side, she was exactly the 
same as when they had all come in. 

She was mad with headache—so she said. 

And after a hasty recourse to sal-volatile, 
eau-de-cologne, and suchlike infallible pana- 
ceas, Madge had left her. She would rather 
be alone—she said. 


To those in the drawing-room, this report | 


was natural enough. It had been remarked 
that as they had driven home from Lord 
Caerleon’s, Dora had been white and silent— 
now that she spoke of a headache it was 
remembered that her white face had had the 
rigidity of pain on it. 

In a million cases a headache is made the 
cloak whereby one accounts for vagaries 
mental and physical. In this one case, it was 
a true and sharp fact and no pretence, for, in 
the whole course of her existence, Dora 
Stodart had never been the victim of such a 
headache. Simply because, in the whole 
course of her existence, she had never been 
so subjected by such a wild torrent of passion. 
Passion she may have felt, but for such flashes 
of this thing she had been prepared—she 
always had been prepared for any emergency 
of her former intercourse with Colonel 
Moberly. On this day she had been un- 
guarded—she was a woman, and though she 
fought against it and believed she would con- 
quer it, yet with the whole passion of her 
nature she loved this man. 

Now, in the solitude of her room, she was 
paying the penalty. A burning, chilling, 
gnawing agony was in her head, seeming to 
distend and rack the muscles even of her 
throat, making her limbs, nay, her whole body 


| tremble as she sat ; she could not for awhile 
| fix her thoughts—was her mind going? _ 
| Oh, no. She closed her eyes and remained 
| upright. She would try not to think. Not 
that either. The thoughts would come though 
| she could not regulate them,—surging, danc- 
ing, helter-skelter they came, all in a weak 
confusion. All her life seemed to spring up 
before her, all her follies, all her plans, all her 
| mistakes. But it was only a hurly-burly of 
| thinking, not one single thought or sequence 
| of thoughts did she grasp. 
| She was helpless—her strong wish had no 
| power ; she turned and let her body lie flat and 
| motionless on the couch. 
| Something—was it sleep, or was it uncon- 
sciousness of another kind, or was it merely 
| the prostration of physical power commanded 
| by the overwrought brain?—no matter, she 
| forgot, and rested. 
Presently, it does not signify how long the 
| time was, she remembered again. The pain 
in her head seemed to have grown into a 
| universal ache, but the aching had somehow 
| become numbed. She lifted her eyes to the 
| clock, it was early yet, nay, the long spring 
| daylight was scarcely paling, there would be 
| hours, yes hours, before bed-time. 

She, purposeful always, looked back upon 
those minutes, only minutes, in which she had 
been absent from her companions. 

A flush of triumph spread over her white 
face, her heavy-lidded eyes gleamed with the 
fire of satisfaction! She was grasping the 
idea—paramount to her—she had come out 
from her battle free and unshackled ! 

She was full of bodily aching but—she had 
what she was pleased to call her common- 
sense still, and the purpose of her life was un- 
marred. 

Her lover's love and her own love, alike she 
cast aside. 

She threw her window wide open, pulled the 
couch up to it and stretched herself upon it, 
so that the cool wind might play upon her. 
There she lay and thought and planned what 
she would do with herself. 

This life at the Lorimers’ was growing 
somewhat monotonous to her. There was 
no excitement, there was only her teaching 
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and the comfortable home life, not the least | should she stoop her pride, should she recall flo\ 
vestige of a possible aggrandizement of her- | this lover who had no gift for her but his love ? tall 
self. She had decided, long before this, that | The temptation was strong, but it was short. on 
the secret she had come to divine was not} Flushing scarlet under the moonbeams, she cul 
worth the trouble—there was clearly no|sawa shame to herself in such seeking; and lin; 
mystery in such a simple household as she|then as the burning colour paled, the honest as 
had come into. So that disturbing of the| pride strengthened itself, overgrew and fell kn 
peaceful waters being declared by her impos- |into the distorted pride she, for so long, had | if s 
sible, what was there for her? After all, life | made her own. | 
seemed a weariness. Ah! but it was all a weariness! She | | al 

At this stage her head throbbed—she could |leaned forwards, crossed her arms on the || — 
think no more. She seized the pillow of the | window-sill, wantonly broke off and threw || || vie 
couch, pushed it sideways, so that it rested |away bits of a creeper that climbed to her || ha 
half on the window-sill, laid her head upon|window. The tender wistful look that had || || ha 
it and—fell asleep. been on her face in her sleep had gone, pr 

If she dreamed, they were troubled dreams | under the moonlight she was as pale and as || 
that held the strongest sway, for she tossed|cold as it was, and the fair curves of her || || we 
and started all through her sleep. At last,| beauty showed like the still perfectness of a || | Ti 
for some few seconds, she lay perfectly still. | statue. She was hardening herself, murder- ga 
Over the gardens there was stillness, too; only|ing the pure womanhood that was in her, || tre 
the quiet waving of the leaves and the lapping|and all for what? Just for a few handfuls || | ou 
of the water against the river banks. Night|of gold, a short day’s decking of her beauty || || vi 
was coming trailing slowly after the long,| with the jewels of a woman’s desire. | fe: 
warm twilight, from out the purple sky/ But into the stillness rang some chords of || sh 
trembled the silver crescent of the moon.|music—and a young girl’s voice, fresh and \ 
Her lips opened and smiled. It was a care-| pure, carolled through the air. ] in 
less, happy smile, more beautiful by far than} It was Madge Lorimer down in the draw- || w 
the bewitching smiles she could so well call|ing-room below, where the windows were | gi 
up in her waking moments. A soft mur-| open, and she was singing some old-world | as 
muring sound flowed out from between the|song of a Chloe or a Phillis. Dora Stodart | al 
parted lips, her head turned quietly, her eyes| with her quick perception pictured her with- | ne 
opened with a dewy, half-seeing drowsiness|out an effort, jumping up from some low 
in them. A long stream of moonlight fell|seat, rushing to the piano, sitting there in her gl 
across, the dreamy peace of her eyes was|white dress with her bright young face and s¢ 
broken, a startled, pained look fixed itself in| rings of loose golden hair. p 
them, a sharp cry burst into the stillness of} The bright vision jarred upon her own | ri 
the room. ‘‘ Ah! dreams are cruel—cruel ;”| hard thoughts, but she could not unchain | n 
and her hands pressed down her eyelids, and | them, her ears could not deafen to the joyous ] tt 
her face was buried in the cushions. Sojtrills. b 
lying she was motionless for some minutes,| Madge had the gift of song come to her } S 
then with the suddenness of a summer storm, | with her father’s blood, all sorts of things she | t 
broke forth sobs and wild tears. No power|sang, grave or gay, classical or popular, all \| tl 
could hold them back. with the same free untrammelled delight. 

What was it all about ? Simply her dreams | And this night the change ran on fragmentary 
had led her back to those few moments with | and sweet. s 
her lover, they had discarded the real action} Dora Stodart, listening against her will, t 
and had led her to such a climax as he had | heard a verse of one song, then a bit out of ‘ 
come to seek, but which she had cast from|some opera scene, broken off to make room 
her. And in her dreams her better self had| for some pathetic melody, sweet and simply t 
had the sway, that her worldly ambition beat| tender, out of “Christie’s” wide repertoire. ‘ 
down in her waking deeds. At each stop there had come up a murmur 

How the time passed she cared not. She/of voices. Madge’s listeners seemed to be 
hated herself, but more than that she hated | asking for their favourites. Max was standing 
the world and its ways, which through all| outside leaning against the open glass door ? 
her pain she charged as being the cause of| and smoking. 
the suffering she was obliged to give herself.| The fragrant, pungent smell of his cigar ‘ 
Presently she raised her head, and with wide|came up to the woman above, as she still 
open eyes gazed out into the moonlit garden. |leaned out with her arms crossed, came 

Once a thought flitted through her brain— | mingling with the sweet scent of the summer 
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flowers. She could see the shadow of his 
tall figure, marked out by the gas in the room 
on the broad stone terrace, she could see 
curling upward, losing itself amongst tremb- 
ling acacia boughs, the white curling smoke 
as he moved the cigar from his mouth. She 
knew that this man too, might be her lover 
if she chose. 

Not as that other one, no, she did not for 
a moment believe that, but he had taught her 
—thinking all the while he was himself the 
victor—that she had a power over him. She 
had not wanted him for her slave, she in her 
haughty pride had disdained an uncoroneted 
prey ! 

This night she was weary and foiled, and 
was hating all things that had made her life. 
Trembling with her forbidden love, with eyes 
gazing through misty dreams, over waving 
trees and broad leaves, she had wilfully shut 
out every sweet and holy sight for the one 
vision of herself bruised and maimed and de- 
feated in the fight wherein she had declared 
she would win. 

All at once a thought, a purpose leaped 
into her brain. It would be a conquest, it 
would not give her greatness, but it would 
give her ease and affluence; to such a woman 
as she was, holding in her hand beauty and 
ambition, these deftly used might win great- 
ness. 

She stretched out her arms, white and 
gleaming, over the clustering creepers, like 
some of the virgins of old uttering a vow, or 
paying nightly worship to Ashtaroth, as she 
rides serene and pure in the heavens. A 
moment after she rose, walked quickly across 
the room with her hands pressing her throb- 
bing brow. Again she began to think her 
senses were going. Was it all real?—the 
thing she had thrown away a few hours ago, 
this other thing she was intending to take up? 

A voice below sounded clear and distinct. 

Ah, yes, things were all real about, her. 
She sat down again by the window, loosened 
the long coils of her hair, leaned out and 
watched. 

Max Lorimer had stepped across the 
terrace to throw away the end of his cigar 
amongst the bushes. As he sauntered back 
it was his voice that had said : 

“‘T begin to think you will never give up 
being a sort of Will-o’-the-Wisp, Madge,—can 
you not even sing a song straight through ?” 

“Well,” she had answered, “I think 
"possibly I can—on occasion.” 

“‘ What would you have, Max?” came from 
his father. ‘‘ The child sings very prettily ; 
sing again, my dear, don’t mind him.” 


“I should like to know the occasion, 
then,” followed Max’s voice, heedless of Mr. 
Lorimer’s championship. 

Dora Stodart knew by the tone that his 
head was bent, that he was fondly trimming 
a fresh cigar, that he would say nomore until 
one or two puffs had assured him it was well 
lighted. 

“T will tell you,” she cried, “sometimes 
when the dear old Signor is here giving me 
my lesson, only he is always sure afterwards 
to find a hundred faults, so I take it alto- 
gether as a bad sign when I do go straight 
through a song with him, other rare occasions 
come when some one asks me to ‘ favour the 
company.’” She stopped. “These are de- 
lightful occasions. I always sing my worst 
then ; it’s so ridiculous being stuck up to sing 
like some machine. No one cares one scrap 
what it is, and they all say ‘thank you,’ like 
so many automatons made to squeak the 
same thing at the same time.” 

“T thank you in the name of your audience 
for the compliment.” 

Dora Stodart could see the shadow of 
Max’s head move as if he had thrown it back 
while the clouds of white smoke curled up. 

“It’s quite true, nevertheless,” retorted 
Madge, “ that sort of audience, in a drawing- 
room, I mean, very seldom is appreciative.” 

“ What’s that?” broke in Max. “ Another 
theory, or do you think of trying the stage? 
Let me know when your first night is to be, 
and I will pack the house! What is to be 
the character >—Madge Wildfire, or ”— 

“Nothing at all. You are very unkind, 
cousin Max, you always make game of 
me.” 

“ Poor little soul,” Max cried, and his 
shadow was lost, he evidently went in to 
Madge. 

Then Dora Stodart heard her say, “No, 
I will not sing any more.” A moment after 
a heavy book seemed to be set down on the 
piano, and leaves were quickly turned over. 
A ringing laugh poured out—Madge's of- 
fence was forgotten. ; 

“Sing, my dear,” rolled forth Mr. Loni- 
mer’s voice, slowly and asleep. 

“TI am going to, Uncle,” answered the 
girl. “I want to find ‘Hunting Tower’ for 
Max. He wants a long song straight 
through and that has—I think, about 365 
verses !” 

“Defend me,” cried Max, and this time 
more than his shadow was seen, for he 
crossed the terrace, and went down the steps 
on to the lawn. 








And above Dora Stodart smiled, thinking 
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if she were in the young girl's place, how| After that night the still, all-seeing eyes of 
she would with simple wiles, charm and play | Dora Stodart detected a change in his 
with this man, who, simple-hearted too, could|manner to her pupil. Only one thing she 
love to tease, but was pained to hurt the child |looked for and that was Max as Madge’s 
he had carried about in his arms. lover, which would have sorely entangled the 

“You need not be alarmed,” rang out a| threads of her own flimsy plot. But out of 
few seconds after, “I cannot find it. You|cousinly ways, affectionate enough, but not 
shall have something old and delicately|once hurtful to the sensitiveness of the 
sentimental !” Therewith she played the |severest Mrs. Grundy in creation, this 
few notes set down in the old book as intro- | jealous watcher could complain of nothing. 
duction, and gave the full pathos of her clear | None of the reverence inseparable from the 
tones to the ballad of “The Banks of Allan |idea of a lover who worships his mistress 
Water.” was ever to be seen in his actions. So the 

Max strolled back. The sweet happy | change passed from her mind. 
young voice telling the sad story, carried a| As for herself she made no attempt to 
nameless charm as it rose and fell through | leave the household she had declared to her- 
the warm air—somehow as he listened, he|self was so monotonous. To the people 
comprehended ina clearer fashion what his | about her she improved, the coldness of her 
sister had tried to impress upon him, more | dignity seemed passing away, using her native 
than once—that Madge was no longer aj tact she made her ways to be charming with- 
child. No, he thought, she must have some-|out letting any effort of hers be seen. But 
thing deeper in her than childish thoughts, |away from people, shut up in her own room 
if she could make the notes she sang ix | or walking alone she was in a fever of rest- 
this way tell the story with so sad a plaint. | lessness. What she wanted she would not ask 
Sadder even it seemed to him than the|herself,—all she acknowledged to was a wild 
quaint words of the old ballad told it. necessity to be doing something. If fate 

“ Thanks, Madge,” he said gravely. “ But|could for a while have turned her into a 
I’ve no notion,” he resumed in his bantering|housemaid and given her scrubbing and 
tone, “ of women letting themselves pine away | dusting to do, these things would have been 
and die in that ridiculous fashion. I believe |a healthy outlet for some inward irritation 
they’re more sensible and snap their fingers|that possessed her. Such work not being 
at such inconstant lovers.” possible, the only thing within her control 

Madge came out. Dora Stodart could see | was to set Madge more study than the girl 
her standing under a great syringa, all white | quite liked, and to study herself. But Madge 
with blossom—she was so little, she did not| was wonderfully good-tempered and did as 
nearly reach the top of it. She plucked | much as she could without any extreme strain 
a spray, smelt its sweet fragrance, played |on her mind or fancies, and in her heart went 
with it, and fastened it in her dress. on worshipping this beautiful governess of 

“ Auntie, come with us down the laurel | hers who was so bent on making her wise, but 
walk!” So they called a winding pathway | now and again set up a discussion with her 
leading in a roundabout fashion from the |on the folly, as she called it, of making girls 
house to the river bank. learn so much. Dora Stodart, wise and 

“ Not to-night, dear, I am tired.” grave, with her quiet dignity and graceful 

So they went alone. ways, spoke reasons and combated Madge’s 

Dora Stodart heard their first words. |wild nonsense. All of course, on the girl's 

Max had said, “ Am I not right, witch ?” | part, to be laughed away. 

“What about? ‘Snapping fingers,’ do | But so the summer was running on, 
you mean,” laughed Madge. “No, I do not| pleasant and uneventful. Max was away a 
think you are. At least not quite—they do | good deal, but when he had come down for a 
not die, I think,” gay Madge’s voice sounded | night the household made festival. It was 
very earnest, “ but—but—I do not suppose | more business than pleasure which took him 
women forget that sort of thing. They can | away, but the crooked affairs got straightened 











be——” after a while, and he was down at Richmond 
Their voices were lost. for a week. 

At the same time, too, it chanced that 

el ct Rlcsea he Lord Caerleon was also in the neighbourhcod, 


As Max had said to himself his sister was}and amongst his friends was Colonel 
right and he had been blinding himself on the | Moberly. ‘This gentleman had made him- 
score of this plaything cousin of his. | self, since we saw him, a client of the 
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Lorimer’s, and having affairs to talk over, 
what more natural than that he should, 
being also a personal friend to Max, talk 
them over as much in the Richmond house 
as in the office at Gray’s Inn. 

So, in this way, he had come to be a fre- 
quent visitor. Sometimes the ladies saw 
him, sometimes he went away and they had 
heard nothing of him. When they had seen 
him Miss Stodart had been present with the 
rest. 

She, knowing the chances were that they 
should meet, was prepared. He, too, know- 
ing it also, had thought to prepare him- 
self. He, at least, would make no sign that 
he was ready again to sue to the woman who 
had twice scorned him. So both wearing 
their cloak of neutrality had met: the woman, 
however, being the quicker of perception and 
action saw that cover would not do, and had 
taken her own independent course of action. 
She had been bright and sparkling hence- 
forth, had greeted the Colonel openly as an 
old friend, had said her few words smiling, 
and had dropped him. Her attention had 
then gone undividedly to whoever or what- 
ever had happened to be the nearest. 

Max, naturally, being the colonel’s adviser, 
had commonly been present ; and he, willing 
to conquer, set himself over and again within 
the toils of this actress. She had meant it to 
be so. 

The plot was flimsy, but being a plot and 
in her eyes a work of foresight and some 
sort of intrigue, she held it to her and 
cherished it. 

One afternoon their voices were heard 
while the three ladies were in Miss Lori- 
mer’s little room. They had just come in 
from the garden. Madge, all at once, ran 
away saying something about putting her hat 
away. 

This putting away of hats or of garments 
in general had been a weakness Madge had 
never been known to indulge in. 

Miss Lorimer quickly, but scarcely with 
intent, looked at her. Under the falling brim 
of the garden hat the girl's face was rosy. 

A smile and then a sudden gravity fell on 
Miss Lorimer’s lips—had she lost her child ? 
Again and again she had told her brother 
that Madge was no child—herself she had 
forgotten her own teaching. Had this new 
womanhood come in very truth? Wasit pos- 
sible that Madge, tiny, childlike, should be 
dreaming of lovers? Had those voices, 
which they had heard, called up the bright 
colour, and had the girl flown, so that she 


her blushes and could come back ready to 
greet the visitors, veiled with the reserve of 
her maidenhood ? 

It might be so, but,—Miss Lorimer 
wondered what could possess the girl with an 
admiration for Colonel Moberly—this clear- 
headed woman deceived herself. 

Into the rose-coloured room Madge had 
run breathless and panting. The hat was 
tossed on the bed, then she sat herself side- 
ways on a chair, by the open window, leaned 
one elbow upon it, and her head upon the 
upraised hand. The flush had paled, but a 
light of great pleasure covered her face, she 
scarcely smiled, the happiness was rather in 
her eyes than on her lips. She pushed her 
fingers up amongst the wavy coils of hair 
and tumbled it,—it was untidy before, but 
she made it worse,—however she was not in 
the least thinking about her hair. A climbing 
rose peeped in at her window, a deep red thing 
with loose petals, opening quickly, quickly 
fading, lovely and fragile. Saucily the soft 
wind dashed it against her head, once, twice, 
then she lifted her head and broke off the 
flower. There it lay on her lap fresh and 
dewladen, full of sweet scent and burning 
colour. She was not thinking of it one bit, but 
she still saw one leaf that had been bitten and 
perforated by an insect, it spoiled the per- 
fect beauty of the spray. Quickly and as if 
her whole mind were bent on the thing she 
did, her fingers nipped off the injured leaf, 
and tossed it away down amongst the hun- 
dreds of other leaves, amid which it had 
been growing, then she laid the flower on 
one open palm, looked at it with the tender 
unseeing look still in her eyes. She did not 
see it. 

Her eyes were full of moonlight and deep 
shadows, of a narrow winding walk between 
laurels, of the rippling plash of water out of 
sight but near, of herself moving along, of a 
man by her side, a man she had known al- 
most all her life,a man whom she had looked 
up to as a protector. He had been wont to 
tease, that night he did not tease her— 
she did not remember what he said—it was 
nothing. No, nothing. She had as she 
passed, broken off a spray of syringa, as she 
went along she had played with it—had 
grown tired of it. 

She was a spoiled child, she had thrust it 
into the man’s hand, saying, saucily: “ You 
may have this, I don’t want it.” 

What he had said she did not know. 

They had walked on, had stood by the 
river bank, she, small and dainty, he, a giant 
above her. Words had been spoken, but 
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what where they? Nothing,—she did not 


remember them, they must have been,— | 


nothing. 

The man had been idly breaking the spray 
of syringa she had thrust into his hand, stray 
white petals had been seen floating down the 
river under the moonlight, she did not care, 
she did not want the flowers. One tiny piece 
was left, just one close cluster of white bloom 
and two green leaves; in a sudden, unpre- 
meditated way, the man ceased tearing the 
delicate thing, and held the stem between 
his finger and thumb. 

“Throw it away, do,” the girl had said 
half petulantly, “ I hate to watch you tearing 
the thing in bits!” She gave his arm a 
push, thinking to jerk the flower away—she 
was wayward that night. 

*“* Not so,” he had answered, “‘I want 
this,” and his hand held it above her head. 

Then she had felt his fingers amongst her 
hair, as he fastened the flowers there. Why 
did she not rebel: just now she had been in 
the humour to rebel at anything ? 

“There,” he had cried in the customary 
teasing voice, ‘Oberon might take you for 
his bride!” Angrily she had tossed her head, 


? 


“You had better say I look like a victim for | 
She stopped suddenly, her eyes | 


, 


a sacrifice.’ 
had meet his—they belied the bantering tone, 
for they were bent on her full of admiration. 
Hers fell, she looked for no more. 
it? she wondered. Was she really so beauti- 
ful in his sight ? 

That night she had carefully released the 
bit of syringa from the golden threads of her 
hair—it was hidden away and cherished. 
Since then weeks had run on—now she was 
no more wondering whether her beauty was 
ought to Max Lorimer, he was all the world 
to her. 

Her soul was full of happiness. No words 
of love had been spoken by his lips, but—she 
did not know why—she was content, supremely 
and ecstatically content. Since that night he 
had never again treated her as a child, she 
had seen him often, but he had been away too, 
and it had so chanced that she had never seen 
him alone, still she was sure—yes, sure——. 

Max Lorimer was a true man, but had he such 
love for Madge as she wanted? Hers had 
grown till it had become the very life-blood 
of her existence, a life-blood that was as yet 
dancing with a most sweet frenzy, but—could 
she long be content with a love that as yet she 
could not say she had received any answer to ? 

Happy and full of her childlike trust she 
sought for no answer—was it not surely in the 
truth of her own love? 


What was | 


CHAPTER XV, 

| THE room was shady and cool, outside the 
sun was blazing, insects were buzzing, but the 
broad red-striped outer blind shadowed the 
little room. Miss Lorimer had thrown her- 
self on toa chair by the window, Dora Stodart, 
waiting for the voices to come nearer, was 
standing in the darkest corner by a couch that 
stood in the angle between the open windows 
and the fireplace. Being intensely anxious, 
she had ashow of being more calm than usual, 
and was lazily fanning herself with a huge 
black fan. 

Miss Lorimer’s thoughts were too busy con- 
cerning Madge for her to talk. Dora Stodart’s 
| watching was not interrupted. 

Presently she heard the crunch of gravel 
| and soon after the two she expected appeared. 
For a while the talking was languid and 
desultory as if the heat of the weather had 
caused a collapse in the brains of all four. 
| Presently, as if suddenly awaking to the con- 
sciousness of her absence, Max said, “‘ Where’s 
Madge?” and he stretched himself on the 
couch by which Dora Stodart was standing. 
“ Do you want her very particularly ?”’ asked 
that lady. 

“Well, no,” was his answer, ‘and yet I 
| think we should be more lively with her than 
| we are without her.” 

“It is too warm to talk,” responded she, 
and the great fan moved more languidly than 
before. 

Colonel Moberly walked over and took a 
chair by Miss Lorimer. 

“Have you heard our latest plans?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she said. “ What are they?” 

“Not ours, yours if you like,’ laughed 
Max, “ I’ll bind myself by no rash vows ! ” 

“ Nonsense, my dear fellow, Gray’s-inn will 
remain in its normal state of pre-adamite 
quietude until you get back. Never fear that 
it will run ahead of your ideas in such a short 
time. I’m talking Greek, I suppose, to you, 
am I not, Miss Lorimer ?” 

“ Well, yes, you are,” she said. 

“Tt may as well remain a myth, Madge, you 
need not seek to be enlightened.” 

“ Let Colonel Moberly speak, Max,” 
laughed his sister. “ Being a woman I am 
curious by this time.” 

“This is the affair, then. Some fellows, 
some relatives of mine, in fact, are projecting 
a tour in some out-of-the-way European dis- 
trict—they talk of Norway—of Russia, by 
way of cooling themselves—the last I heard 
was that we should get amongst these Her- 
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zegovina rebels, and lay ourselves open to a 
little Turkish law. Nonsense apart, your 
brother is coming with us—you shall know 
where when we know ourselves.” 

“T am very glad you are persuading him,” 
said Miss Lorimer, smiling. ‘It sounds 
vague, certainly, but I have no doubt you 
will get as much arrangement as is needful, 
by the time you start.” 

Madge here came in by the window, having 
chosen that way through some unaccountable 
fancy. The hat she had gone upstairs to 
take off, was on again ; but she unfastened it 
as she came, and slung it backwards and for- 
wards. She seated herself, on a chair outside, 
under the striped awning, with her back to 
Max and Miss Stodart. 

“Who is going away?” she cried. “ How 
jolly it would be if we all went off, somwhere 
together, would it not ?” 

She was talking at random. The truth 
was that before they saw her, she had heard 
most of Colonel Moberly’s proposal. She 
never quite liked him, now she hated him. 

Miss Lorimer repeated the facts. 

“Oh !” said Madge, and she swung her hat 
about, as if she were supremely careless. 

Dora Stodart, in the cool indoor shade, 
looked careless, too. 

“ Who are in the party ?” she asked Colonel 
Moberly. ‘“ Will there be any one I know 
amongst you?” It sounded a common- 
place question, every one knew by this time, 
that she and the Colonel where old acquain- 
tances. She shut her fan and opened it 
slowly, and with no show of anything, but 
the most entire zasouciance. Inwardly she 
was in a fever. This man was going away out 
of her reach,—into perils and dangers,—she 
could not stop him, she loved him and———” 

“ Well, let me see,” answered he, and 
stopped. Being nothing of an actor, this 
calmness of hers confused him. “No,” he 
went on, “no one who I think you know,— 
except by repute. The Moberlys of Craus- 
ton, father and two sons are going—they are 
the heirs you know, I ought not to love them,” 
a cynical, rather bitter smile, passed over his 
face, But,”—he shrugged his shoulders, 
“we are very good, friends—I am not merce- 
nary. No,” he went on, “there is no one 
else going whose name you know, beyond my 
good friend behind you.” 

‘“‘ And of course, you go?” Dora Stodart 
turned to Max. She was speaking for the 
mere sake of speaking. She would rather 
like him to go, for through him her link with 
the other would be kept unbroken. But 
again, why should he go—he, whom she had 





meant to be her last resource in the battle 
of life ? 

“* Tobe, or not to be,that is the question,’ ” 
Max yawned. “The weight of the decision 
is too great for a man to bear in this heat,— 
decide for me; as you will, it shall be!” 

“Stay, then,” she said. But for some 
reason, she chose that her voice was low. At 
the same moment the door opened, and a 
servant came in with the afternoon tea, there 
was a movement and a clatter, no one heard 
the two words. 

Madge stood up furious. Why was Max 
appealing to this other woman for a decision ? 
very far distant the two were in her mind ; 
what right could she, so cold and so incuri- 
ous, have to do with a matter that Max’s 
own relations should be shut out from ? 

Very unreasonable was the child. Only a 
few moments before she had been content in 
her love, believing and trusting in all her 
guileless faith—now she was no longer con- 
tent, for to another woman had been tendered 
the right that was hers. Madge was jealous, 
henceforth she asked for love equal to her 
own. 

She had stood up with hasty words on her 
lips, and with a quick look over to the two 
who had roused her anger. Something held 
her hot words unspoken, she felt she was 
going to make herself ridiculous. Nothing 
in the attitude or expression of either was in 
the least degree above commonplace. Max, 
in utter laziness, lay back among the cushions 
with his arms thrown high above his head. 
Dora Stodart was standing leaning her 
shoulders against the corner of the mantel- 
piece. She was pale and cool—at least she 
suggested the idea of coolness ; one foot was 
raised and resting on the fender, she opened 
her fan and closed it, but she did not use it 
to fan herself, the action was simply an action 
without thought. The crisp sound of the 
silk as she shut it sounded sharp, then she 
loosened her hold, and it fell open noiselessly 
—what was there in such monotonous spirit- 
less action for Madge to take umbrage at? 

Miss Lorimer poured out her cups of tea, 
the subject of the journey was dropped, and 
again bits of other topics were talked about. 

Dora Stodart, watchful but still, had in a 
way, read Madge’s riddle—she moved away 
from her post and seated herself by the table. 
It would help her purpose not one whit to 
incense the girl. She began to taik to Colonel 
Moberly, but Miss Lorimer was talking too, 
and it happened to be about some public 
event that newspapers discussed. Thecolonel 
was doing his best to convert Miss Lorimer 
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to his side of the argument. Dora Stodart, 
caring nothing about the matter, went in 
energetically to back Miss Lorimer. Argu- 
ments were brought forward for every 
point—the languor of the party seemed 
banished. 

Madge was laughing across the room at 
some affected laziness of her divinity. She 
came up with a tea-cup in her hand. “ Is 
there a chance of any more tea,” she cried, 

‘or have you four consumed it call? No 
more water, Auntie, thank you,” as Miss 
Lorimer lifted a jug with the contents of 
which quantity if not quality might be ob- 
tained. “I’m not fond of eau sucré—real, 
genuine tea or—nothing.” She set down the 
cup, and gathered together a heap of flowers, 
which they had brought in from the garden. 
“ What a shame to have let the dear things 
lie here so long. What shall I put them in ?” 
she looked round the room. ‘“ Ah, there, that 
will do. Please, Colonel Moberly, will you 
stretch your arm and give me that concern 
behind you?” As she spoke she set upa 
demure look, and bobbed a curtsey. 

He rose instantly with asmile. “‘ This?” he 
asked, and touched a glass. 

“No, no, of course not. What's the use 
of that for all these flowers—that big, flat 
thing standing up behind.” 

It was a cabinet with a motley assembly of 
old and new curiosities—she was pointing to 
an antique Indian dish. 

“This?” and he took up the right one. 

She held her hand across the table for it, 
but he chose to bring it round to her. 

“Can you not give me something more to 
do,” he asked, waiting and watching her as 
she fingered the flowers. 

“What, set you to arrange flowers!” ex- 
claimed Madge. ‘The last thing in the 
world I should have thought you capable of.” 
Half saucily she laughed and looked up. 

“Why ?” he asked, amused. 

“Oh, I do not exactly know. I cannot make 
reasons for everything I think— Miss mens 
is the only one to do that.” 

That lady, with her arms on the table and 
breaking up ‘into tiny atoms some fallen rose 
leaves, thought Madge might have left that 
unsaid. “You are severe, Madge, dear,” 
however, was all she uttered in as unruffled a 
way as possible. Her white, well-formed 
hand fell upon a rose—how was it that the 
next moment the rose was broken and a 
shower of scattered yellow petals smothered 
her closing fingers ? 

** No, I really don’t know why,” continued 


I suppose you are too—too—big and grave.” 
She tossed her head. | 
“Am I?” His voice fell suddenly. “I’m | 


after in angry tones and all the plainness of | 
his face shone out unveiled by the gentle 
expression it had worn. 


—something like 
his fea- 


“IT beg your pardon,” 
sadness drove the anger from 
tures. 
was itnot?” He drewhimself up as if to get 
rid ofan unpleasant influence, and once again 
his manner was deferential and genial—the 
manner that had been the charm to hide his 

Madge, tender-hearted, felt some strange | 
compassion. She did not quite like him, but 
she was so happy herself again—jealousy had 
gone—that she would at any rate not let him 
dwell on his annoyance. “Cut this for me,” 
she said, with laughing eyes, but setting her 
mouth into a demure pucker. One dimpled 
hand held the flower another the long end of 
the stalk, so she waited for him to cut it. 
Something of her old quaint wise look was on 
her face, as if the dividing of a flower-stalk 
took a deal of thought, her head set itself on 
oneside. ‘ Thanks, a thousand times,” she 
cried. She turned from him with the laugh 
back in her eyes, on her lips, all over her face | 
—a very picture of careless fun. 

Colonel Moberly, satiated man of the | 
world, thought he had never seen anything so 
charming, wild and gay, but withal so delicate 


Methinks Madge was also a bit of a | 
coquette. || 


CHAPTER XVI. | 


PLAYING at coquette is like playing with 
double-edged tools—they cut on both sides. 
So Madge discovered. | 
Days and weeks flew by, and as they went 
she was in a perpetual see-saw of her own | 
natural love which was trustful, and a fiery || 
passion which was kept at burning heat by the | 
wind of jealousy. | 

For fully three weeks Max was at home, 
but at the end of that time he was to join the 
touring party. Aiming solely at the con- 
quest of her dignity he unwarily—she being | 
so strong—had dropped into the condition 
of being Dora Stodart’s slave. Proud and 
cold, giving only a show of love for his 
when she had won it, she having him for her 
slave allowed no demonstration of much 
worship. So it happened that Madge breathed 





Madge, “ you do not look like it, that’s all. 


so often calmly free from her jealous torment 














a weak-minded fool, rather!” came directly | 


The girl looked surprised. } 


“‘ It was unparliamentary language, 
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lack of beauty from so many eyes. || 


and piquante. || 
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for Max finding his goddess unapproachable, 
fell back to the bright graceful charms of the 
child he had played with. 

By no means noble was he in this. But 
then he never set up any Quixotic standard 
of ultra perfection to himself for his own 
self-rule. The atmosphere of his up-bringing 
had made him honourable and upright, but 
being these, he was so rather by the power of 
circumstance than by an innate power of 
will ruling adverse circumstances. He was no 
hero, but just one among hundreds, like so 
many peas in a pod, all the same in essentials, 
differing only in the slightest rise or fall in 
outer roundness. In him this slight indi- 
vidual trait was nothing more remarkable than 
alove of personal ease. Madge’s graceful 
brightness coming in his way, being pleasant 
and alluring by a certain quaintness that was 
native to her, he had taken the offering 
apparently thrown at his feet, it would have 
been a trouble, a most impossible nuisance 
for his conscience to tell him that he 
ought to be harsh to her. If he had chosen 
to ask himself such a question he would have 
said—yes, he did love her, more in degree 
than perhaps he loved any other human 
being, in quality—well, she was some sort 
of far away cousin—the quality was the best 
quality that love for one’s outside relations 
ever can be expected to attain. 

So he had gone on playing. Madge was 
satisfied, happy, radiant—he was all in those 
ecstatic moments she could desire—she could 
so easily wait forwords. And he, blind that 
he was, never saw the cruelty of his thought- 
lessness. 

The day had come on which he was to 
start, it was a blazing July afternoon, when 
heat and stillness rule nature. 

Dora Stodart up above at her window, 
with loose muslin about her shoulders, the 
large open sleeves of the garment pushed 
back above her elbows, stood leaning against 
the window frame behind lace draperies. 
Max Lorimer would be leaving in an hour. 
She was just going to dress ; she was to meet 
him in the laurel walk. She had won her 
triumph, but her face had no elation in it, 
stillness and calm were on it, though being 
alone there was no need for her to use them 
as a mask, there was more firmness in her 
mouth, more droop in the heavily lashed 
white eyelids. Altogether there was rathera 
tone of depression in her countenance, 
though being so statuesque one could not 
call it an expression, which word presupposes 
life. 

So she stood with her arms hanging down, 





her hands joined with firm interlaced fingers. 
In her pose she might have been modelled as 
some Roman woman, suffering, but fate defy- 
ng. 

She had made and accepted her destiny, 
but she was telling herself that she had not 
calculated the force of the waters she had set 
herself to stem. 

Suddenly her head was thrown back, her 
eyes strained outwards over the garden, one 
hand clutched the window sill. In the 
stillness she had detected some far away 
sound of voices. It came nearer, she saw 
two figures, a young girl and a man—an 
angry flush burnt over her face. 

For one instant she straitened her tall 
figure, stood white and gleaming before the 
window, waved her arms towards them, 
scornfully tossed her head and _ laughed. 
Not a musical laugh was that, by no means 
sweet or restrained as the laugh people knew 
as hers, then she hastily pulled the lace 
curtains over the window and turned away. 

All unconscious of the scornful laugh, of 
the hasty anger, was Madge, sweet and 
radiant, walking along by the side of Max 
Lorimer. She had been wandering about in 
the shady garden paths and he had found 
her. She thought he had come to seek 
her. 

“What an age it will be, Madge, before I 
get back to the old place again,” he was 
saying. He was smiling, she had been 
smiling too. ‘* Why, it will be nearly winter, 
I suppose,” but as he said the words and 
strolled along he had not Jooked in the 
least miserable at the idea of being adrift 
from home. 

“Will it?” asked Madge wistfully. She 
wanted to ask him not to stay away so long 
but—how could she ? 

“Yes, so Moberly says. 
fered with any of their plans.” They were 
getting very near the house. “ Look here, 
old lady,” this epithet he had given her since 
he had thought fit to drop those of old time 
— witch,” “fairy,” and such like—“ I’m 
thinking you might as well send me a letter 
now and then !” 

“Me,” cried the girl flushing with plea- 
sure. ‘Could I?” she said a minute after 
with a quaint hesitation. 

“Could you? Why not?” asked he. 
“They would not be the first letters by 
many that you've sent me. Don’t you re- 
member those very elegant requests that I 
used to receive when a certain young lady 
was too lazy to row herself, or wanted a ride, 


or wanted a holiday, or—or——” 


I’ve not inter- 
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‘Oh, that was very different. 
a child then !” 

“ Only a child,” repeated he, “what an 
antiquity you must be now!” And he 
laughingly looked down at her. 

What did he see? A bent golden head, 
a bit of white forehead flushing rosy under 
yellow locks—nothing more of her face, it 
was too much hidden. A broad flapping 
hat had been on her head but had fallen and 
she had held it swinging by its string, her two 
hands were together now chipping off bits 
of the coarse straw. 

Max laughed no longer,—he understood. 
But still, though seeing, he made the faintest 
estimate of the wrong done. In this way 
ran his thoughts leaping over one another. 
He was a fool to have flirted with her; nay, 
worse, he had been cowardly and mean; 
and a string of life epithets he bestowed upon 
himself. ‘ What a pretty child she was ” fol- 
lowed up as an inward ejaculation, yes, it 
must be “child ;” “it was a pity she had let 
herself care so much for him, but,—would 
she not forget? Surely, yes.” The next 
thought came concerning reparation, a patch 
to be put on the torn garment. Has it 
not been said that fragile gear will not 
bear patches? He would give her kind 
words. 

So for a second they had walked on silently 
—he was thinking what he should say to her. 

She, fragile enough and delicate, was proud 
too in her womanhood. Proud like her 
young mother who had been silent under 
neglect, and she forced away her blushes, 
also some tears that had come as inoppor- 
tunely. 

“Well, I will write of course, if you like,” 
she said, with one or two quick steps that 
took her in front of him, “ but how am I to 
know how to address the letters—you say 
you do not know how long you will stay 
anywhere.” 

“Do you think I shall be content to leave 
the letters behind me? How you misjudge 
me!” he rattled on. 

Had she? she wondered. But she said 
nothing. She was very happy thinking he 
would like to hear from her. 

‘Mind, I shall expect a budget, and per- 
haps ”’—he stopped. 

She looked up. He was looking so bright 
and handsome, smiling too; but was not his 
smile just the sort she had never seen him 
give to anyone else? Perhaps it was—she 
was very dear to him, he wished to be kind 
to her, yet he was feeling pitiful. The smile 


I was only 


She was too happy. 

‘** Perhaps,” he went on, “‘ you might get a 
letter from me too, sometimes’”?——and 
again he stopped. 

For again, quite beyond her control had 
come the burning flush, painful, but growing 
out of so boundless a pleasure. 

He began to feel annoyed. A good deal 
with himself, slightly also with her—why, 
thought he, could she not have remained 
as she had been, only a child? 

She was brave and proud, she caught 
quickly the momentary anger on his open 
face. Asif bodily exertion were a help, she 
turned swiftly before him with a sort of half 
pirouette, laughed and cried: 

“A bargain, then! What you give you 
shall get—I will answer all the letters you 
send to me!” 

“That’s scarcely fair,” and he laughed 
too. “I shall have so little time.” 

Surely she was only a child after all, and 
not capable of the hurt he had feared. 

They were close to the house; in a room 
overhead a blind was hastily drawn down, 
Max looked up. Only a woman’s white 
fingers were to be seen holding the cord as 
it fell, they were gone in a moment. But 
the man’s temper changed. 

“ Ah, it’s getting late, Madge. 
going in?” he asked, abruptly. 
“Yes,” she said. She was puzzled at the 
change of tone. 

“ Because,” he did not wait for her reply, 
“T have forgotten something,—I shall not 
be in for a minute or too—I must go round. 
We'd better say good-bye now, I think.” 
“Very well, but we shall all see you off.”’ 
She was astonished—why should he wish to 
separate her from the rest? But she held 
out her hand for the “ good-bye.” 

He took it, suddenly changed, pressed’ it 
impulsively between both his own. His face, 
brown-skinned and tanned, flushed then sud- 
denly, and glowed with a burning light—— 
“Forgive me, forgive me!” cried he, and 
bending his tall head his lips kissed her on 
herforehead. ‘Sweet Madge,” he whispered 
—the next moment his head was lifted. He 
dropped her hand that in his impulse he had 
seized, stood for a moment looking down at 
her—she was trembling—then, as suddenly 
as he had seized her, he turned from her 
and hurriedly strode away, 


Are you 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Mapce had said she was going indoors. Now, 
rosy-red and trembling under the touch of 





spoke what he. felt. 


that kiss on her forehead, how could she go 
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in? Ina dream she looked hastily round— 
there was no one to be seen, no one to be 
heard, not even the tread of Max’s feet on 
the gravel behind her where he had turned 
—she lifted her hand to her forehead, the 
touch of the burning, pressing lips seemed 
to be there still! The fading of a memory 
had not fallen on it yet—would it ever? How 
could she bear the house ? 

The hot blood was coursing through her 
veins, every nerve in her young body was 
vibrating. Deaf and blind, nay, totally uncon- 
scious of all except one thought, minutes flew 
—she, standing motionless. When—always 
with purpose—hurriedly, she crossed over 
from where she was, passed the drawing-room 
window and ran down the laurel path. 

Once there and hidden, her feet ceased 
their hurry,she strolled along, then she leaned 
against the thick laurel hedge. Full of sweet 
wild dreams she was, conscious of nothing 
but a wide vague happiness. She knew now, 
though words had not said it, that Max loved 
her even as she loved him! 

Opposite her were big bushy laurels all un- 
kempt, long-armed and thick-leaved, beyond 
were tall firs and independent arbor-vite, 
thickly growing but independable in their 
thick growth, In some parts their arms were 
knotted and interlaced, and then again there 
would be a slip, long and narrow, of bare 
ground that looked likea pathway. It chanced 
that such a narrow path opened out before 
Madge’s eyes. They saw, and it fell in with 


| the humour of her fancy to wander down it. 


Fly on Madge—linger not ! Take thyself and 
thy sweet dreams away from the open beaten 
track! Set wings to thy feet, speed swiftly 
through the thick shrubs to where thou shalt 
see and hear nought but thy own bright 
visions, thy own sweet hopes! 

Wandering through the shrubs so thick and 
darkly gleaming, she, small and slight, was 
hidden. Her ear, caught by no message of 
warning, heard—listened—heard again the 
rise and fall of voices. One voice was that 
which was sweeter to her than any music, 
the other was calm and low—she had once 
thought that sweet too. 

The speakers came on. 

And Madge was alert with every nerve and 
sinew in her strained and watching. A wild 
fire leaped into her eyes, the dainty small 
figure like a child’s crouched and bent, the 
dancing feet trod stealthily — closer and 
closer she dragged herself to listen and to 
look. 

Some whispered words she had caught. 

Now she saw—and what? 


Only two figures, a man and a woman—the 
man, tall, brown, and—well, she had been 
gifting him with an almost deified beauty of 
manhood. The woman tall too, and fair- 
haired, bending her lithe body under the 
clasp of the man’s arm, leaning her graceful 
head on him. Her head was lifted—his was 
lowered—there was—was it only a filmy vision 
after all?—not a truth, not a truth! 

Madge’s eyes could not see— 

The flushed and rosy face had paled, it 
had grown white to her very lips, a fire 
intense and agonized burnt in her sweet, blue 
child’s eyes, her fingers white and lissom, 
knotted themselves on the thick under- 
growth of the shrubs, her whole body quivered. 
She was not like a woman fainting though 
her flesh was white and deathlike, the whole 
force of her existence seemed to be pouring 
itself through the wild, hard glare of her eyes. 
Was she going mad ? 

Did she watch for long or only for a few 
minutes >—Time was nought—she knew not. 

The voices and the figures had gone, and 
there in the shrubsa young girl lay crouched. 
The body at least was in the attitude of 
crouching, but her head instead of being up- 
lifted and alert was lying on the earth, face 
downwards. Forgetfulness had passed her 
soft hand on her. 

A long time passed; people up at the 
house had been busy, and the traveller had 
gone. 

A quiver, the trembling of returning life, 
moved over Madge. Her head moved, she 
turned her wide open eyes—startled,unseeing, 
uncomprehending—wandered round and up 
at the bushy green above. Slowly, slowly, 
sense returned, then with a flash the whole 
reality, and like some stungcreature she stood 
up and tossed her arms ; helplessly they fell, 
neither pity was to be compelled nor forget- 
fulness. She tottered, all her strength seemed 
gone, she leaned against the tall stem of a 
fir. She looked through the dark green 
spikes, the sky was bright with sunlight, birds 
were twittering their even song, high aloft 
was a nightingale pouring voluptuous 
roulades through the air. Sunlight and joy 
were all about as she, wounded and stricken, 
seemingly to the death, turned and fled. 

It was downwards to the river, but it 
mattered not. Any way would do, so that 
she did not hear the birds sing. 

The shining waters rolled, joy seemed 
dancing in them too, red and gold sunset 
streaks came pouring from behind the high 
trees across the cool grey river, a big black 
barge, as of old came trailing along, a man 
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was at the helm, a woman was sewing,a| ‘No dear,” was the answer. As yet she 
child was playing at her feet. Gladness and | could only soothe the girl, she must wait to 
life were on the river too, but there was /|learn. 

silence in their train. Madge volunteered nomore. She trembled, 

She walked along the terrace back again, | freed herself from Miss Lorimer’s guidance, 
always restless and forced to move, though | seemed in some way to strengthen herself. 
with her knees trembling underher. Atthe| ‘Will you not tell me, Madge—you may 
top of the steps, where the boat lay moored, | trust me, you know—what is it?” 
she stood and looked down with a white | “No, I need not tell,” was the firm answer. 
tearless face. Down one, two, three steps. | ‘‘ Why should I, it would only harm him.” 
Child, what is in thy thoughts? Does death} Her companion looked and waited, but 
seem better than life ? lasked no question. 

Alas, she had nothoughts. She was not} “ What rubbish itis !’” Madge broke out. “ It 
mad. She had no visions, She was only|is only a mistake I have made, auntie,” and 
conscious of life, bruised and wounded—of a | setting her will to give a show of courage that 
still sad peace in the lapping of the wavelets | would not come, she tried to laugh. Most 
below her feet. She sat down on a step/ miserable failure ! The sound of her own voice 
and leaned her shoulder against the wall of | beat down all shadow of attempt—she burst 
the terrace at the side. | violently into tears instead. 

A boy’s shout came over from the barge.| ‘‘ Madge, my child, what is it?” exclaimed 
It was only Peter’s—but how could Madge|the other, folding her in her arms. So 


hear him? The woman stopped her sewing | gathered to her she soothed her as many times 


called the boy from his shouting, thought— | she had before done in those days when first 
well, she thought Madge was getting spoiled, | she had come to her, a wild untamed child, 
thought she had lost the will to see. The} full of hasty joys and griefs. ‘* Has Max ?— 
world judges hardly. | Is it?—Do not fear to tell me, darling. We 
Long minutes passed. lcan help each other. I can understand, 
Madge knew it not, but—she was not/ Madge.” 
alone. Miss Lorimer had strolled down to} Sweet and tender fell the words that were 
the river, had seen, and a great fear had|sosimple. Full of the pathos of a long-buried 
fallen on her. She laid her hand on the | love they were, but thegirl’s earswere stopped, 
girl’s weary head. |she only heard a well-known voice, watchful 
“Madge, dear,” asked she, “are you!and toned with motherly sympathy. 
not cold?”’ She had guessed—women| But in time Madge’s sobs were quieted. 
divine so easily such things—the cause of|‘No, auntie, no. It is no use in the least 
Madge’s wild wandering. ‘ Where have|talking about it, you cannot understand !” 
you been ?” |said she, thinking as youth does, that it’s 


“*Cold,” repeated the girl. “No. Ah, | griefs are like no other grief. “I was foolish, 








yes, itis cold.” She shivered, but made no | that was all—but—but” into the brave young | 


attempt to move. |heart fell a mourning pity, “how could I 

To rouse her Miss Lorimer raised her|help it all? I did not know—how could I 
voice. ‘Come indoors, Madge,” said she,}even dream he would love her so much?” 
decidedly. ‘*Why did you not come and | She was speaking to herself more than telling 


say good-bye to Max——— ?” she was stopped. | her story. 
Into Madge’s stunned face that name| ‘ Her—love her?” repeated Miss Lorimer, 
brought life. |in the silence that fell on the girl's words. 


** Max, Max!” she cried. With wild eyes | “ Who—what is it you are saying Madge ?” 
she stood up and clutched at Miss Lorimer’s|} Thereupon followed random telling of the 
hand. “I have said ‘good-bye,’ to him. | tale that Madge’s eyes and ears had that day 


Yes—yes, that was what he said.” been fated to read. How Miss Lorimer in 
Miss Lorimer drew her along, she did not | the end gained any comprehension of it could 
resist. never, however much such repetition might be 
Suddenly she stopped. needed, get written down in a way easily to 





“Auntie, what is the matter with me?|be deciphered by strangers, her own intui- 
Have I lost my senses? You will not tell him | tion more than Madge’s scanty words set the 
| facts before her. 


—tell no one.” 
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These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfally 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 
J ae excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver 


loss of appetite; drowsiness, and 
disorders of the stomach and oa mint 
cal enitbek Sites 





so dlstroesing he in lea alent, depression i] 
the distressing head 80 very prevalent, 0 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pales, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
loom to the complexion. 


All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box. 
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The organ of the “Christian Era” Bible and Prayer Union. 
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Published Monthly by Havauton & Co., 10, 
Paternoster Row, E.C.; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 
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GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION, 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HREADACHR, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN, 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for; the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisirg 
from a disordered state of the STOM ACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 
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W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


es 1s, i » by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 

y Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
raEse ‘PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They soot Ge Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, ree the Skin 
of Bictohes, and purify the blood. They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all Gines by either sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfortjand safety. “‘ Especially | valuable at the changes 
of life in youth.or middle age.” 

Maede“only by W. F, SMITH, -M.PS., 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN  PEATER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails t6 cure, 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 
Branch Depét; 281, Brixton Road, 





Fifth Thousand. Price 2s, 6d. 
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THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 
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FOR 
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And nothing can be more ‘agreeable to eat with |. 
PUDDINGS; PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 
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WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP. 





ABSTERGENT, ,EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


(SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.) 


SINE QUA NON 
For the Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 
Mr. JAMES STARTI V, of 17, Sackville 8t., We Surgeon to 
8t. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Ski 
The late Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of Saville _ il 


Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow. 
And other Leading Members of the Profession. 
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PUDSON's DYES. —Curtains, Tablecovers, Mantles, Scarfs, Jackets, 
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Sixpence per Bottle, of Chemists and Stationers. 


hemists and Stationers every- 
where. 


without soiling the hands, in ten minutes. 
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|e is often asked, ‘‘ Why does my doctor recommend 

Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence ?” The reason is, that being 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR | absolutely genuine, and concentrated by the removal of the 
superfluous fat, it contains four times the amount of nitro- 
genous or flesh- forming constituents than the average of 


- ae other Cocoas which are mixed with sugar and starch. 
Blocks below show the proportion of nitrogenous constituents in 
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Pearl and other | Homeopathic and | Cadbury’s 
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